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To tlie READER. 

THE inoent of the following' 
pages^ is not to oppofe the 

introdudion of elegant relaxations 
in this country ^ but meerly ta 
cenfure that infatiable fondnefs 
for them^ which induces fuch a* 
Mttmbet of individuals of all ranksi,* 
to frequent them much more thais 
their circumftances will afford^ 
and much oftenKr than cafi pof&* 
bly lend to the benefit of thei# 
taorals. Pkafures^ and it may evei» 

be 



To the READER. 

be faid, variety of pleafures are 
iifefuly if not neceflary; but then 
they (l^Quld noit b^ crouded upon 
us : we fhould take them^ as we 
do food $ of which the variety 
is only pernicious, when indulged 
without a proper interval of time. 
The truth is, that our public 
umufements» if not too nunaerous^ 
are^ at leafty too repeatedly fre- 
(^uented by the fame people ; and 
are now become a kind of refuge 
from what the French call ennui ; 
which is no other than a tedious 
ienfation of the weight of time, 
Qwing to idlenefs and want of 

occupation. 
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occupjiticfD. .They who feel it 
mpA, are thofe clafles of fociety 
on whoQi fieceiHty hzi impofed 
no tafk to perform, and who fa 
that reafon generally tnake plisa^ 
fure their .only bofinefe. 

Perfons of this difpofition ought 
to be reminded, that fuch ^ 
fyftem of living cannot fail to 
enervate their faculties, and blunt 
that edge and appetite of fancy, 
which is necefTary for the relifh 
of any enjoyments : that, in /hort, 
it is intirely deftruAive of all 
happinefs, as well as of all virtue. 

Neither public nor private virtue 

can 
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tinual dilSpi^ioa} mmI l»ppmeft 
«an 9nly be fit^ned t>y ^tending 
«o the duties of oi|r refpeS:rve 
Aations : even pteafare hfel^ 
that idol of the tiina^ i> neve^ 
fQund, whenever it .becomes {he 
4Eblc,ol^ed of our pitrftiUs. ' . i 
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WHEN the charafter of a nation 
undergoes any change of dif* 
pofition or manners^ in its moral or 
political condudt, the caufes of it 
may be traced without difficulty to 
their original iburce : in the fame 
manner as when the chara£ler of in- 
dividuals fuifers any alteration, it is 
foon known amongtheir acquaintance, 
to what it may be afcribed. Accord- 
ing to this maxim^ which holds good 

B invari- 
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invariably in matters of the higheft 
importance, as well as in lelTer 
concerns, the prefcnt abrming pro- 
grefs of private vices and pubfic 
corruption in this country, may be 
cafily accounted for, by examining 
the notions and ways of living of the 
paft and of the prcfent generations. 

About the commencement of this 
century, the refpeflive paftimcs of 
the great and of the fecoudary clafles, 
rfiough fofficienriy diverfified, were 
'ItiU circumfbribed within certain li- 
mits (rf regularity, and carried with 
tbem an appearaoce of dignity among 
*4ie fwmer, and of decrawm among 
the laner. They had ftot yet tranf- 
greffed the bounds rf decent feffivity, 
«nd were kept in due order, by being 
reftrained 
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reftralned to the ccaineftions arifitig 
irom die ties of family, or of friend- 
ship. PerfiDs who met together on 
xhe fcore of ple^ure., were not, fo 
jafcattyas they are now, ahfolute 
&rar\ger6 to each other. That pro- 
inifcuom n^ixture <df all ddnd of com- 
j)aiiy^ which the prefent ipirit of dif- 
iipation xenders ib common and fo 
.acceptable^ was then a thing almoft 
4ix>kaown« 

But as, in procefe of time, an un- 
interr«pted feries of natioiial peac€ 
and felicity, is apt to produce lemiff- 
nefs and l^guor in thofe who fliould 
watch over the public, and as it fel- 
dom' fails to bfced a propenfity to 
wantonnefs in individuals, that fimpli* 
^y of tafte, and moderati&n in our 

B 2 rccre- 
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recreations and pleafures, which had 
long charaderifed the Engliih nation, 
began to give way to an immoderate 
deiire of increafing and diverfifying 
them. We adopted with an eagernefs, 
the more dangerous as the confequen- 
ces were not then forefeen, thofe im- 
provements, as they were ftiled, im- 
ported, partly by fome of our falhion- 
able travellers, but chiefly by indigent 
and fcheming foreigners : not refled* 
ing that the mifchiefs they have in- 
variably occaGoned, wherever a con- 
flant range of amufement and diiH- 
pation has obtained footing, would 
indubitably be felt as feverely in this 
country, as they had been in all 
others. 

During the profperous reign of 

Geo rgc 
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George the Firft and that of his foc- 
ccflbr, tranquillity at home, together 
with the mod amazing increafe of na- 
tional opulence, were the caufes that 
infenfibly relaxed the minds of men. 
Being fufFered to take their courfe by 
thofe who ought to have checked the 
evils, which an abufe of them will 
neceffarily effed, thefe evils foon 
gained ground. They, indeed, in 
whofe power, and therefore whofc 
duty it was. to have refifted, firft and 
principally encouraged and patronized 
them. They advanced by gradual 
fteps, and in no long fpace of time 
overflowed the whole community. 

The confequenccs refulting from 
this introdudtion of a tafte for expen- 
five refinements, together with an un« 

B 3 bounded 
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ttounded rage (ot pigafoirs^ war iaaa 
tpo vHibly appaimtr A oomipdoor 
of moralf enfued^ Aat Gommmucatcd 
icfclf from the great, down to Ac 
lowed claiTes of the Tulgar, wkh the 
moft pernicious rapidity. It may 
t)e affirmed with the fallefteoofr- 
dencei that, in the fpace of Ktde more 
than thirty years, the whole nuiCs of 
the people of England was infeAed 
to fuch a degree^ that they m'^bt be 
faid to have changed, in fome very 
material refpedls, the charadler and 
the temper of Englifhmen. It was 
during this corrupt period, that a 
fyftcm of parliamentary venality, un-. 

known in former ages, was eflabliihed 
throughout the kingdom^ by a fet of 
men, whofe names are too well knowa 

to 
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to need meotionii^ an4 will be tranf- 
milted to poftcrity with more exc^ 
cration than feems at pre&nt affixed 
to tbeni, if ever the conftitution 
&auld be replaced on its former bai^s.. 

When eveivts of fb unpopular a 
Qature^t fo evidently fatal in their ten- 
dency,- fo entirely repugnant tathe 
imited cries of a whole peopfe^ are 
fuf&red to take place ; will aqy man 
deny them to be a fufficient proof of 
the bafenefs and d^neracy of that 
very people ? 

Such were the confcqucnces of that 
depravity xsl difpofition^ and that un* 
concern for the welfare of the com^ 
monweat^ which in all ags» and£>oun^ 
tries have confemtly proved thefuci 
concomitants df a hixuriow refe^rcb 
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after the various modes of refining 
pleafures^ and of an unlimited paflion 
for their enjoyment. 

An uncommon folicitude prevails 
for improving amufements, inventing 
them at home, or importing them, 
through a variety of channels, from 
thofe nations whom we deem the 
greateft connoifTeurs in thefe matters. 
It is now received among us with as 

much applaufe and admiration, as if 
it were a virtue of the hlgheft degree. 
Befide other illaudable effects, it has 
produced a tafte for frivolous avoca- 
tions, totally inconfiftent with the fo- 
lidity and manlinefs of difpofition 
peculiar to the people of England. 
This turn of mind has even in feme 
degree infefted our perfonal deport- 

men: ; 
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ment; but^ what is much more to be 
lamented, it has blunted the edge of 
our national feelings, and relaxed the 
feverity of our morals in public con- 
cerns. 

It ought therefore to create no 
wonder, if, after divefting ourfelveas 
of that decorum in externals, which 
is the fafeguard as well as the outline 
of interior dignity, we Ihould no 
longer adt or appear in the fame re- 
fpeftable light we were wont to do. 

This is a h&f wherein all enligh- 
tened, unprejudiced obfcrvcrs unani- 
moufly concur* The judicious among 
foreigners, as well as among the na* 
tivesof this country, univerfally agree, 
that we are become^ within this cen« 

tury. 
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toiy, a very difFerent pe(^Ic from 
what wc were a century ago* 

Voltaire, in bis Preface to the 
Hiftory of Charles the Twelfth^ king 
of Sweden, fays pofitively that the 
£ngliih of thefe days are ix> more the 
Engliih of times paft* 

Rotifleau is of the fame opinioi>, 
and with a phtlofophic indignation 
declares them unworthy the lihepty of 
which they make iuch a baaft» 

Nor are thofe celebrated writers 
Angular in their fentiments*. It is 
fnequent here, as well as abroad, ta 
hear fenfible foreigners hment the 
ftrange ufe wc make g£ our freedom, 
in proftituting it on every occafion 
that offers, and putting it up to 

fole. 
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fy\€f a$« if K were a property whicb 
a. maEk bad a rigbc to part wtth. 

That this was by na means the ge- 
neral charafter of our anceftorsy before 
the aeras above-meotk)ned, is undeni- 
able. 

Among a variety of teftimonies 
beiides the foregoing,^ let us confult 
the Letters of Muralt, written noc 
long ^ter the Revolution. 

That ilkiftrious traveller, though 
fevere in the depidlion of our pri- 
vate manners, yet, in regard to public 
affairs, reprefents our forefathers in* 
colours that would not, moftaffuredlyy 
be dcfcriptive of their defcendants, in 
many efiential inftanccs. 

He defcribes them as a high-mind- 
ed, unflexible race of men, noteafily 

warped 
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warped from their opinions and deter- 
minations ; of a temper firmly ad- 
herent, in fpite of .allurements, to 
refolvca and meafures they deemed 
founded on fenfe and jufiice; and 
ready to undergo all hardlhips' and 
mortifications in their fupport. 

It is obvious to any one who will 
be at the trouble of examination, 
that an additional perverfion of mo- 
rals, both civil and domeftic, fol- 
lowed the eftablifliment of this paf- 
fjonate, unbridled propenfity to in- 
dulge in a conitnual feries and variety 
of pleafures. 

The fadt is, that, foon after its in- 

trodui^ion, an increafe of vicioufnefs 

was immediately perceptible, and 

became the fubjeA of animadverfion 

and 
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and cenfure, equally from the pulpit 
and the prefs. 1 his appears by the 
fermons and moral performances that 
made their appearance in thofe days. 

What Salluft fays of his country- 
men, the Romans, is remarkably ap- 
plicable to the Englifli nation Re- 
moU melu Punico, mores non paulatim 
ut antea^ Jed Torrentis modo precipi-- 
tati. When the Romans had no 
longer the Carthagmians to fear, their 
manners did not, as before, decline 
gradually, but ruihed like a torrent 
into the greateft excefs of corruption. 
It was precifely fo in this country. 
After the power of Lewiis the Four- 
teenth had been totally reduced by 
the arm3 and councils of that confe- 
deracy, of which England bad been 

the 
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ike foui and iuppcxt, tranquillity sxkd 
jadolenoe ixkAl place of that aSi vity 
and icfldefibcfs, wbidi, dufkig the 
Teigtifii of iW^ftliam ai)d Aone^ had 
Jcept altv^tthe ipirit and vigour <]f the 

Voltflircf'sobferyatton on the times 
in finince) after the dcmife of Lewis 
the Fourkeeodi, is very appoiite to 
thofe that {(Mowed in the ne^hbour^ 
jiig nauons, in ouis efpeciafUy, ^er 
^e peace of tJtreoht ; an event v^y 
ttsde femofie &oin tke piteoedeDt z 

'■ La Nat^ire J$mi4a ft npof^. 

* Nstuce teemed indmed to reft. 
This femark of Voltaire, on the de- 
oi^afeof thofe eixertions of fuperior 
genius, that had been fo ffequent in 
ihe refgn of tb^t fnoaarch^ may ^ot 

impro- 
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impr<^p|y be appfied to what was 
prod»ctd by tfec ccflktien of thofe 
^esldfval ^oftilities on ^H iides^ chat 
had embroiled Europe for the (pace 
of half a centMiy. k fecmcd as if the 
mindfi of men, after having bctfla 
htuf^Sbi with fuch a k>ag cenirfb of 
fatigues, were determined, on emeig- 
iT>g to a fcafon of calmnefs, to plunge 
themfelves into all -the indulgences it 
cottldaflftm!. 

Had tSiis aufptciousfcafonbeen «c- 
ecrmpanted with fome meafure of 
vigilance over the manners and 
morals of Ae people here, the hfappi- 
ndfe of England ivould have been 
compkte ; but, unfortunately^ d*e 
Tery revcrfe befel us. It is well 

known to chofe who are convcr&nt 

— . . .« 
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in the icowdt and tnn&Aioos of 
tbofe times tlut dieie never was be- 
fere a more &tal Saffaaaa of that 
order and police wbidi forms and 
preserves good habits and difpofitions 
in the minds of a peopk, than that 
iriiich was fufiered to take place at the 
period above- memioned. 

Siooe diaC period the contagion has 
been fled&llly progreflire, particu- 
larly within the laft twenty years. 
We need not recur to the memory of 
others, for the fcandalous variety of 
excelles which have long feemed to 
bid defiance to the public eye, and 
to make, as it were, a parade of guilt 
and infamy, through the fupinenefs 
of many who Ihould difcouDtcnance 
them, almoft bordering upon acquie- 
Icence and approbation. 

It 
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It is not, however, meant hereby 
to infinuate, that in former days we 
iverc free from thofe vices for which 
at prefent we are fo juftly cenfured. 
It is only contended, that we pradife 
them now in a much more notorious 
and extenfive degree. 

If we turn our attention back to the 
jreign of the licentious Charles the Se- 
cond, notwithftanding his pcrfonal 
profligacy, notwithftanding the profli- 
gacy of them whom he chofe for the 
<:ompanions and partners of his de- 
baucheries, vye fliall find that his ex- 
ample, happily, had not that influ- 
lence which it fo feldom fails to have 
in the perfons of Kings. The num- 
ber of courtiers who imitated him 
was not confiderable, when we refledt 

C on 
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oo dse ttmpULsjDs dicr lay under ; 
and the msmkr of his fabjeAs 
hhinr d him opcdr for his conduct. 
Bar, what b fiiB wok sgreeabk to a 
mind duly fcafboed with a veneration 
for probity, we fliall find too, that, in 
the nndft of fo diflblute a Court, 
Icxne of thoie whofe bhth, merit, 
and fiadon, intitled them to a nearer 
approach of their foverdgn, had ho- 
nefty and courage enough to fignify 
to him their di(approbation of his 
conduft. The Earls cf Southampton 
and Clarendon were frequently in- 
veighing, in bis prefcnce, againftthc 
vices and immoralities be fo flagrantly 
praftifed and encouraged. T he Duke 
of Ormond, with a zeal and fpiric 
deferving of better fiiccefs than he 

met 
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met wich^ would often demand audi- 
ence of him, for the purpofe of warn- 
ing bira of the fcandal he occafioned 
by the irregularity of his life. Nei- 
ther were thefe the only courtiers 
who adked this equally bold and vir- 
ituous part. Charles himfelf would 
ibmetimes jokingly fay, that he had 

-more preachers and admonifhers than 
any Prmce in Chriftendom. 

Among other reafons, why the 
English were not fo depraved in their 
morals in the^ays of Charles the Se- 
"Cond, this leading caufe may be af- 
Jigned : they had been engaged near 
thirty years in a moft violent ftruggle 
for the prefervation of their liberties. 
This ftruggle could not have been 
inaintained without an immenfe &oqk 

C 2 of 
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of virtue in ihofe who conduced and 
fupported it. Even of thofe who em- 
braced the other fide of the queftion, 
very few were aftuated by principles 
of intereft. Confcience alone was the 
ruling motive that impelled fo many 
thoufands to facrifioe their fortunes 
and lives in the defence of the caufe 
they had efpoufed. Though both 
parties faibd in the end, and neither 
the RoyaJifts nor the Republicans had 
been fortunate in their defigns, yet 
their fpirits remained unbroken. 
CromwcU had indeed fubdued them, 
but all his abilities could never fup- 
prefs their reftlefs endeavours to fup- 
plant him ; and be had, to the hour 
of his death, as much to fear from 
the one fide as liom the other. 
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On the Reftoration, the Royalifts 
fJivided into two very diftindt parties v 
the one for abfolute, the other for a 
limited power in the Crown : while 
the Republicans, ftill retaining their 
hatred to royalty, added a ftridlnefs- 
of morals in the tranfadiions of pri- 
vate life,, far beyond that of their an- 
tagonifts. Thefewere, neverthelefs^ 
careful to Ihew themfelves^ not remifs 
in the difcharge of civil or religious 
duties, in order to counterbalance the 
weight, which,, by the feverity of 
their lives and converfation, their 
enemies had obtained in the minds of 
the public*. 

In fuch a fituation,. notwithftand- 
ing the exceffive gloominefs and au» 
fterity fo induftrioufly afFeded and 

C 3, jjro^ 
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propagated by the Puritans, wore off 
by degrees, yet it left fuch profound 
traces in the difpofltions of the gene-* 
rality of men, that, in fpite of the jo- 
vialnefs of Charles and his courtiers^, 
the nation could never be brought to 
rclifh his ways ; and though his affa* 
bility rendered his perfon tolerably be- 
loved and popular, yet the maxims 
of his Grovernment were never accept* 
able, and his morals always odious to 
the public at large. 

In the mean while, the diverfionf 
and amufements he had imported, 
did not much difiufe themfelves, and 
were chiefly confined to his palace : 
the ft age only, which had been fliut 
ever fince the commencement of the 
civil wars, revived at his return. The 

' bulk 
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%ulk q£ the people exprcffcd very 
little fondoe^ fco: any of the new-in- 
ycasxd kinds of recreation. 

Tiie sefult was^ that the temper of 
die Englifll nation was in a great 
ineaiure untainted. The nobility, 
gentry, and commonaky, iliU retain^ 
ed in general their ancient ideas, and 
both private and public virtue (hone 
forth upon many emergencies : wit- 
neis the obfiinate adherence of the 
Parliament to their purfuits againft 
the Duke of York, afterwards James 
the Second : witnefs the infiexibte 
patriotifm of the many members who 
were fo often clofeted, and whofe in- 
tegrity could not be violated by all 
the allurements of court prom ties and 
prefernients : not to pafs by the i^ 

C 4 nomic^ous 
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nominious treatment which the court 
minions met with from the public on 
fundry occafions; a circumftance 
which, though infignificant in itfelf, 
fully dcmonftrated how ftrongly the 
contempt and execration for vice and 
proftitution, however favoured and 
exalted, operated in the breafls even 
of the commoneft fore at that time. 

The reign of Charles the Second 
has been particularly infifted on, be- 
caufe many perfons would infinuate, 
that it was a period marked by an 
univcrfal diffolutenefs of manners. 
True it is, that many of thofe who 
flood up ifor the maxims entertained 
at court, beingmeer foldiers of fortune, 
did not give themfelves much folici- 
tude about the regularity of their 

lives 
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lives and manners; and, provided they 
had full licence to pafs their days in 
mirth and revelry^ or rather, to fpeak 
more properly, in debauchery and 
vicioufnefs, they cared very little what 
kind of government fubfifted. In- 
dividuals of this difpofition and cha- 
rafter were not wanting. Of fuch^ 
confift,at all times and in all countries, 
the major part of thofe who profefs 
an unlimited obedience and devotion 
to courts. But the main body of 
the people was by no means either 
tindtured with fo deplorable an infa- 
tuation, or plunged in thofe vices 
that flourifhed under the connivance 
and countenance of the court. 

Thus it may be affirmed, that, 

however vicious our anceftors were 

a cen- 
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cifln HMJ 9i JB 2B cf pnffigiory 
we fja gi JL imr k ad aDmonediaD 
far lisr snadrigDs of cor prefaic ex* 
cdSs. Ixvd BokBg^jrokc, an expert 

Sy (fg ^fg miferriwis 
\€i funm f£rs msgmm fmi^ q( 
which he (aw the miiciahle cfie&s 
and confequenceSy and wherda he 
was DO iocoofiderable ador ki his 
carl)r days^ acknowledges that our 
luxury was ibm but yowtgj far frooi 
t)cing arrived to the pitch he faw it 
turricd to, long before the latter part 
of his life. No man becomes at 
nnue a confummatc villain, is an axi- 
^uu nut iuorc true relpc&ing indivi* 

duals^ 
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duals, than colle&ive bodies of iMn. 
The Dation at that period was far from 
being ripe for a deftruAion of their 
morab. There was too much of folid, 
fterling virtue and piety in every par- 
ty and periuafion, to be overturned 
with facility. In fpite of the endea^ 
vours c^ Charles and his adherents^ 
enough of both remained to refill the 
defigns of an iniquitous court, during 
his reign, and to infpire the nation 
with fpirk and vigour fufficient ta 
bring about the Revolution, that hap- 
pily defeated the no lefs pernicious 

projects of his fuccefTor. 

Having, it is prefutned, proved that 
the Eogliih were a more upright, vi^ 
tuous people, at that time, than at pre- 
fcnt, it may poffibly be afked, why the 

poets 
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poets and other ingenious writers of 

tbofe days aie fo uncbafle and loofe 

in their productions^ and to ready 

upon occafion to draw fiich immodeft 

pi^res, unle{s they knew they were 

calculated for the meridian of their 

age, and were well apprized they 

would meet with a favourable recep- 

tion* This is eafily anfwered. The 

poets and writers, who were then 

moft encouraged, were fuch only as 

coincided with the views and manners 

of the court ; Dryden, Otway, Ro- 

chcfter, Etheredge, Wycherly, &c. 

Dryden's and Otway's dedications 

breathe the moft abjedt fpirit of fla- 

very ; and the whole world knows 

Rochcfter to have been the downright 

champion of obfcenit)'. Thefe, and 

other 
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<Dther writers of the like caft, may 
be faid to have rather drawn fuch 
pi<Jlures as they imagined would 
pleafe their patarons, than to have 
painted the really exiftent manners of 
their cotemporaries^ 

The only performance of indifpu- 
table merit, that met with much ap- 
plaufe at court, was Hudlhras. But 
even the fuccefs of that was intirely 
owing to the ridicule it threw on the 
oppofite party. The obfcurity that 
furrounded the immortal Milton, 
fliews how little attention was paid to^ 
real worth. None of thofe, indeed, 
who aimed at fomething more than 
reputation in the republic of letters, 
confined their parts merely to the 
difplay of their genius and capacity : 

another 



another part was neceffary to be aftcd: 
cbej knew it well ; aod fludied their 
awn intereft too much, to deviate 
ficoaa the fentimentR that were tri^ 
umphant among thoie who were at 
the head of affairs. 

It was indeed throfugh die repeated 
efforts of venal and immoral writers, 
together with the concurring affiftance 
of the Itbertinifm of fcveral among 
the great^ that, towards the latter end 
' of Charleses reign, an alarmtng 
change was wrought in the manners 
o£ the Englrffi nation. They were 
fallen from the former ftridnefs of 
their morals, and from the fimplicity 
of their ways of living. On the 
ivhole; the national charadter was 
impaired. But this degeneracy had 

not 
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not fpread itfdf fo far, as to afFed 
tbofe principles on which the edifice 
of rcfigion and morality is foundeA 
Thefe ftitl remained unfliaken. 
Though men might run great lengths 
in thek deviations from the precepts 
of either, their consciences were not 
feared againft admonirion, and they 
had not yet broken down thofe fences, 
which are now experimentaHy found 
d fo little cfl5cacy, to ftem the 
torrent of palfion, intcreft, and am» 
bition. 

After this recapitulation of the 
fafts, on which we are to form 
a comparifon between the prefent 
times and the pad, one may venture 
to affirm they eftablilh the opinion, 
that we are inferior to our fore* 

fathers, 
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fathers, not only in thofe qualities 
that enable mankind to appear with 
dignity on the great ftage of the 
world, but in thofe that render 
private life refpeftable. Without 
thefe latter, it is utterly impofliblc 
the former ihould attain that fummic 
of perfection which renders them 
truly raeritoiious. For though it 
has been advanced, that private vices 
inay become, in their confequences^ 
public benefits, it would be the 
height of abfurdity to imagine, 
that the praftice of vice and iniquity 
at home, will not prove an impe- 
diment to the exercife of virtue 
abroad. 

It were needlefs perhaps to carry 

our retrofpeft to remoter periods 

than 
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than thofe we have examined : but in 
order to filence, ifpoilible, thecaviis 
of thofe who would inculcate the no- 
tion, that we are not funk into the 
worft date of depravity that ever befel 
us, it may not be amifs to inquire, 
what kind of fpirit and manners pre- 
vailed in the nation, during the times 
.j^teccdent to thofe we have been de- 
fcribing. 

None can deny the reign of the un- 
fortunate Charles the Firft, to have 
been totally free from every fpecies 
of licentioufnefs in morals, fo far as 
the infirmity of human nature will 
admit. There was in his days too 
much of bufinefs in every civil, poli- 
tical, and religious department, tq 
permit much thought and ftudy in 

D the 
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the improvement of meer pleafure. 
Some attempts were made, it is true, 
at novelty in amufements ; but they 
were of a kind that refleded honour 
on their authors, and Ihewed their 
ingenuity much more than their at- 
tachment to frivolous paftimes. Such, 
for example, was the celebrated pa- 
geant, among the contrivers and con- 
duiflors of which, we find fome of the 
moft iUuftrious names of the age; 
even that of a Selden : fuch was the 
Maiqud'of Comus, compofed by 
Milton^ r to omit other inftances ; all 
of which, inftead of a/gning . any 
pronenefe to levity in ^he times, 
proved, on the .contrary,.: an exquifite 
tafte for decorum and. propriety in 
their methods of Relaxation, and that 

their 
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their patronifers were men who fully 
underftood how to enjoy and recon- 
cile otium cum dignitate — l^ifure-and 
recreation with temperance and dig- 
nity. 

The Comedies of Ben Johnfon, 
written at that ara, betray nothing of 
Joofeneffr ' and immorality : there are 
none in ourilanguage to which the 
fayiflg is more applicable, cafiigat 
rid(fndo ; that thtir author was per- 
fedtly ikiikd in the art of expofing 
and vrc|)rcfaending vices and follies, 
withgobdhumour and.pleafantry. 

Cbartes himfelf, to do him juflice, 

was not. only a pattern of decency in 

. behaviour^ but a profeft difcourager 

of wfiarerer had a tendency to levity : 

it xniy ^yenobc faid, that he carried 

D 2 . his 
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his notions of ferioufnefs and gra« 
vity too far, on (bme occaiions. 
However, it cannot be objefted to 
him, that he was a foe to decent, be- 
coming mirth ; on the contrary, his 
court abounded with thofe diverfions 
that were compatible with the majefty 
of his ftation ; and though an enemy 
to all exceffcs, he rather delighted in 
innocent amufements* 

Mean time the Puritanic party, 
which daily grew more numerous and 
formidable, was. compofed of men, 
whofe principles led them to teftify 
the moft fcrupulous abhorrence for all 
pleafures that bore the lead colour of 
danger to the morals of mankind. 
Hence they deteftcd all expenfive 
gaieties in their paftimes, and con- 
fined 
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fined themfelves to the moft plain and 
fimple relaxations, fuch as were no 
more than abfolutely neceflary for the 
refrefliment of the body and mind 
and could leave no occafion for re- 
pentance. 

Though they were not yet the 
prevailing party, flill their influence 
was very ftrong throughout the na- 
tion. The continual perfecutions 
they underwent, inftead of imprefEng 
the public with the notion that they 
fuffered according to their deferts, pro- 
duced quite a contrary efFeft, and 
led people to examine what they 
had done to draw down upon them 
fo much feverity. This inquiry was 
far from proving unfavourable to 
them : it awakened in moft men a 

D 3 com- 
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compaflipn for their fufferings, and 
a defire to fee them mitigated. From 
fentiments of this kind, the tranfi- 
tion was eafy to fentiments of indig- 
nation, againft thofe who punifhed 
fo unmercifully a deviation from 
modes of worJhip, far from elBential 
in their nature. All thefe confidera- 
tions, joined to the purity of their 
manners, infenfibly won them a pro- 
digious fliare of public eileem ; and, 
from being refpedtcd, they of courfe 
became models of imitation. 

Thus it appears, that all things 
confpired in thofe days to chcrifli a 
referve arid folcmnity in the deport- 
ment of men. The courtiers were 
. grave, after the example of their fo- 
vcreign j the people, through the in- 
fluence 
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fluence of the Puritans. This ferious 
humour prevailed io all clafles and 
profefiions; it (hpne principally in 
the writings of the moft eminent 
fcholars of that age, and was of ad- 
mirable fervice in conferring ftrength 
and manlinefs on their fllle, as Mr. 
Gordon judicioully obferves in the 
Difcourfcs with which he prefaces his 
tranflation of Tacitus. 

Neither fhould we pafs by, on this 
occafion, the merit of the King him- 
felf, who both wrote and fpoke with 
an elegance and dignity intirely wor- 
thy of his chayafter ; worthy, indeed, 
of a better c^ufe than that he had 
unfortunately ipofl: at heart* 

We may further add, that his 
learning was of a much fuperior kind 

D 4 to 
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to that rfhis fon, Charles the Second ; 
who, however keen a connoiffeur of 
men and things, was more converfant 
in books of wit andamMfemenc, than in 
works of utility and inftruftron ; and, 
tho' no incompetent judge of literary 
merit, was rathera facetious and agree- 
able companion, than a man of deep 
knowledge or extenfive difquifition. 

The aufterity of manners that pre- 
vailed on the diffolution of the mo- 
narchy, in all who pofiefled or afpircd 
at the poffeflion of power, is too well 
known to need infifting upon. What 
Voltaire fo pertinently calls, lafomire 

aJmitiJiration de Cremvodl the 

gloomy adminiftration of Cromwell, 
left no room for any qualities to recom- 
ipdod themfelvd, but Aich as were 
conducive 
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conducive either to the fupport of his 
authority, or to the welfare and gran- 
deur of the nation. To fuch qualities, 
prejudice itfelf muft acknowledge he 
extended the moft ready protedlion, 
and even exerted his utmoft induftry 
to difcover and render them fervice* 
able ; as the many great and glorious 
events, reflefiing equal luftre on his 
government and on the Englifti na- 
tion, will ever invincibly teftify. 

Nor can it be denied, that this ce- 
lebrated man, in the mid ft of thofe 
triumphs that fpread the terror of his 
name over all Europe, was at the 
fame time folicitous to form the man- 
ners of his cotintrymen, on a plan 
. 'confiftent with the fpirit and vigour 
which' was then the character of 
•' ' * Englifli* 
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Enjglifhmen. His private manner of 
living was fuch as all fovereigns 
might imitate : regularity, one may 
well imagine, was tlie bafis of a Puri- 
tanic court ; but it was not tinged 
with any pedantry of ftate : Oliver 
had too much of the foldier, to at- 
tach himfelf to needlefs formalities* 
The tenor of his life was plain and 
fimple : excepting thofe occafions 
wherein a difplay of the greatnefs of the 
people whom he reprefented, was pro- 
per and netfeflary, he ftudioufly avoid- 
ed all pomp and oftentation. He ba- 
niflied all fort of effeminacy in apparel* 
paftimes, and deportment, from thofe 
over whom he had any immediate 
controul; whoever approached him 
was obliged to conform to this regu- 
lation. 
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lation. It may be faid there was not 
a foviereign in his time ableto boaft 
fuch a manly affemblage of courtiers ; 
moft of them perfons of prime emi- 
nence in their various flations, and 
every way fit to be trufted with the 
execution of the nobleft defigns. 

In the mean time, the martial fpi- 
rit that had been kindled by the civil 
wars, fubfifted in its full force, and 
was vifible in all tranfadions. Firm- 
nefs and magnanimity were the virtues 
of the times, and kept at a diftance 
whatever had the lead femblance of 
weaknefs and pufillanimity. All 
things partook of this vigorous difpo- 
fition ; it infinuated itfelf into all 
companies, converfations, and amufe- 
ments ; it prefided over all denomi- 
nations. 
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nations, alike over manhood and over 
youth, to infufe into whom that rc- 
Iblute frame of mind, on which men 
then prided themfelves, Milton com- 
pofed his well-known Treatife on 
Education. 

With this elevation of foul, de- 
rived from an unfeigned contempt for 
all that was trifling and unmanly, it 
was no ways furprifing, that the 
Englilh became, as Mr, Guthrie, in 
his Hiftory of England, ftiles them 
at that time, the heroes of the world. 
No European nation made then fo 
brilliant a figure. From the (bores of 
Holland to the extremities of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, and of the Atlantic 
Ocean, their fleets ftruck univerfal 
fear, and ruled with irrefiftible fway ; 

then: 
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their ambafladors commanded the 
tno& profound refped and deference 
in all the courts of Chriftendom j 
while individuals, whom their vari- 
ous occafions called abroad, were 
treated every where with the utmoft 
civility and attention. 

After this review of the temper and 
manners of the times in England^ 

from the reign of Charles the Firft, 
let us ftep back to that of his father. 
No Prince in our hiftory has met with 
Ipfs quarter from all hiftorians, than 
James the Firft, Certain it is, he 
laid himfelf open to malice and de- 
traction, as if he had refolved to 
give himfelf no folicitude concerning 
what the world might fay about himt 
He was remarkably deficient in that 

ftrengrh 
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on a fudden invironed with all (brt of 
abundance and fplendon 

But, notwithllanding the ufe he 
made of his new-acquired fortune^ 
was more like that of a needy youth 
juft arrived at the pofleffidn of a large 
eflate, than of a Prince fucceeding to 
a long-expedted crown, yet the con- 
tempt he foon fell under prevented 
the contagion from fpreading. The 
frequent comparifons made by hit 
iubje&s between him and his prede- 
ceflbr^ the meannefles both in his 
public and private capacity that gave 
perpetual occafion and Icope for 
thofe comparifons, funk him fo low 
in their eftimation, that whatever he 
faid, wrote, or did^ was equally deC- 

picdble in their eyes. 

The 
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The confequence was, that James 
was left to enjoy himfelf and his 
amufements, amidft a circle of inte- 
refted courtiers, who buoyed him 
up With all that incenfe of flat- 
tery with which feeble minds are fo 
charmed; while the whole nation 
rung with difcontent and complaints 
of his condudt and maxims ; and 
while, what was flill more difhonour- 
-able, he was held in dcrifion, and 
his adminiftration reviled in every 
Court abroad. 

In the mean time, the nation ftiH 
preferved the illuftrious charader it 
had fo long fuftained. The world 
was too clear-fighted to involve the 
monarch and his fubjedls in the fame 
condemnation* The inclinations and 

E purfuits 
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It puifuits of the public were the fai 

as heretofore. Their minds, oa 
pations, and pleafures, grave, fpiriti 
and manly. So far, indeed, w< 
they from receiving any influer 
from the character of their monan 
that his own fon Henry, as promifi 
a young Prince as ever raifed the < 

I pedations of a kingdom, could n^i 

be brought to exprefs the leaft rel 
or approbation of bis father^ cc 
duft. Such of the nobility and gem 
as had no immediate connexion w 
the King's particular court, were 
the fame opinion as this galh 
youth ; and addicted themfelves 
thofe occupations and paftimes he ( 
lighted in : thefe were all of an afti 
kind, and much in the flile of tl 
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be* was cmpl< yed in, when, on ^ 
French ambaffador's coming to take 
his audience of leave of him, he bad 
him tell his matter, Henry the 
Fourth, that he had left the Prince 
of Great Britain learning to tofs the 
lance. 

If under fo feeble a head as James 
the Firft, the Englifh nation ftill re- 
tained its native manlinefs of difpofi* 
tion, well might it flourilh with di- 
ftinguiihed luftre, under fo 'bright a 
pattern as Queen Elizabeth ; a wo- 
man on whom the European nations 
conferred, with infinite juftice, the 
. title of King. 

. Succeeding to a precarious throne, 

(he found hcrfel^ furrounded by as 

. €nauy enemies as ihe bad neighbours. 

Ea Thefc 
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Thefe enemies confiftcd of the grcateft 
politicians, and powerfulleft Princes 
in Europe. She found her own realm 
exhaufted^ while her enemies attack- 
ed her on the one hand with numerous 
armies^ and on the other, with a pro- 
fufion of trcafure, exerted their ut- 
moft endeavours to bribe and alienate 
thofe in whom flie placed her confi- 
dence, and relied for fupport. The 
zeal and fidelity of her fubjeifts^ 
charmed with her virtues and fublimc 
qualities, enabled her to rife fuperior 
to all her foes ; and not only to defeat 
the fchemes they had formed againft 

her perfon and kingdom, but to carry 
her victorious arms into their own 
territories : thus teaching mankind, 
that Princes who reign in the hearts 

and 
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and afFedtions of their people at 
home, need not be apprehcnfivc of 
danger from abroad. 

But let us confine ourfelves to the 
perfonal fyftem of living adopted by 
Queen Elizabeth, and the influence 
it had over the fcngliih. 

On her acceffion, all things both 
in church and ftate were in the ut- 
" moft diforder. Nothing but reforma- 
tion in her own domeftic niethods of 
•proceeding, could further cfFeftually 
the work flie took in hand, of new- 
moulding the religion and the policy 
of the realm. She faw herfelf, 
therefore, obliged to lead the way in 
perfon. With a magnanimity truly 
becoming {o glorious and difficult an 
cnterprize^ ihe determined to acquire 

E 3 by 
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by her own example, the right of 
inforcing the pra&ice of tho& falutarjr 
regulations, which her capacious 
.mind had framed for the fafety, wel- 
fare, and reputation of her kingdom* 
In order to create and encourage 
afpirit of teniperance and moderation 
in the ways of living, ihe wifely fup- 
prefled that needlefs luxurious plenty 
at courts in a great meafure owing to 
the pernicious generoiicy, and often-' 
tatious magnificence of her father, 
Henry the Eighth. She introduced 
a lefe expenfive manner of fupporting 
the majefty of the crown, equally 
removed from fordidnefs and profu- 
fion ; and, by uniting oeconomy \yith 
abundance, Ihe laid the trueft founda- 
tion for folid and permanent fplendor* 

Thefe 
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Tfaefc retrenchments were made fo 
judicioufly, that none appeared to 
have fallen but on things abfolutely 
ufelefs and unprofifable in every 
light. Her court ftill remained mag* 
nificent and fplendid, and furpafied 
in thefe refpeds all the courts of 
Chriftendom. 

In conformity to the pattern (he had 
iet her fubje&s, they learned to ally 
domeilic plenty with prudence and 
difcretion, in their expences ; and to 
feck rather to enjoy the fweets and 
comforts of life, than to make an idle 
and fuperfluous parade of them. 

Mean while, that all claires and 
conditions of men might a6l according 
to this beneficial fpirit, rules and or- 
dinances were ena^ted^ in. order to 

£ 4 reftrain 
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But her mind was too penetrating, 
her fpirit indued with too mudi 
aftivity, to ftop here. She faw her 
enemies on the continent daily gather* 
ing ftrength ; (he was aware this 
ilrength would be exerted againft her; 
Ihe knew that her principal reliance 
would be on her people at home ; 
and that^confidering the circumftances 
of affairs in Europe^ inftead of re- 
cei ving affiftance from others,her own 
affiftance would, in all probability^ 

be highly needed by her well-wiihers 
abroad. 

Thefe were fufEcient motives to 
prepare for the day of trials and to 
fummon all thofe helps that were re* 
quifite to face thofe dangers ihe fo juil* 
ly expefled to encounter. 

This 
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Tbb file did in a manner befitting 
the Queen of a greai: and refolute 
nation. In order to inure equally 
the minds and bodies of men to for^ 
dcude and vigour^ (he was careful 
in her diicourles to pay the higheft 
homage to valour, and to give the 
greateft encouragement to perfons of 
known bravery. To difleminate a 
martial temper,and a ufeful emulation 
throughout the youthful clafies^ un^ 
remitting care was taken to train up 
in military exercifes all whofe da* 
4;ions and duty required them to be 
converfant in the ufe of arms ; and 
thofe diverfions were induftriouily 
. promoted and circulated that bore the 
refemblance of war. 
The confcquences of this fagacious 

condud; 
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conduft were appircct in a iboit Di 
The DobiBty, the gmtnr, the en 
monalt}', animated «itb her own i 
jit, vied with each other in feata 
manly prowefs ; and bcxh town : 
country were filled with men iid 
in mil tary matters . 

Let it not be faid, that fuch a ti 
of mind is apt to make men n 
and ferocious, and to take tfa 
off from more profitable emp) 
ments ; that it is only in a m 
military ftate, like that of Rome 
Sparta, that fuch a fyftem is adm 
ble ; and that it tends to deftroy 
fedatenefs of temper neceffary for 
carrying on of trade and manuj 
tures. 

Experience has Ihewn thefe furn 
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to be ill-founded. Without recurring 
to any other proof, the experience of 
thofe very times has (hewn the re- 
verfe to be true. Far from being rude 
and ferocious. Queen Elizabeth's 
courtiers were the nioft (hining orna- 
ments of the realm : an Effex, a 
Sydney, a Raleigh, not to mention 
many more, were names in whom 
politenefs, learning, and beroifm, 
were blended with equal luftre. 
-The nobility and gentry throughout 
the realm were formed on the fame 
model. The people, at the fame 
.time, in the midft of this addiction 
to warlike exercifes, were fo far from 
being unprofitably employed, that it 
is precifcly from this period we are 
to date the principal commencement 

of 
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of moft improvements in every branch 
of trade and every ufeful arL 

The truth was, that Elizabeth 
knew how to reconcile thefe Various 
purfuits, and to render them fubfcr- 
vienc to the grandeur and felicity 
of her people. This was the great 
and fok art of government by which 
ihe became fo univerfally rcfpedcd. 
This is the only art by which the 
judicious part of mankind pronounce 
CO the worth or demerit of their ru- 
lers ; and .this, in ihort* is that royal 
necefiary art, which whoever pof- 
fefles not, is unfit to wear a crown. 

While the profperity of the nation 
was thus wifely confulted, and fi> 
lidly eftabliflied at home, its glory 
and reputation were no lefs confpi- 

cuous 
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euous abroad^ Foroied and prepared 
by manly habits and occupatioas in 
their own country, the Englifii^ when 
called into foreign parts, appeared to 
an advantage that (ignally diftin* 
guiflied them, in the many memo- 
rable fcenes that marked thofe trou* 
blefome times. The famousi Prince 
of Orange, Mauritius, acknowledged 
them to be the flower of his army ; 
the no lefs celebrated Prince of Par- 
ma, Alexander Farnefe, looked on 
them as his moft dangerous enemies; 
and the great Henry the Fourth of 
France (tiled them the companions of 
his vidlories^ 

No men could better defervc thefc 
illuflrious teftimonies : it was not 
only in the proofs they gave q( in- 

tepidity 
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crepjdity that they rendered thcmfelvcs 
lemarkable ; their difcipline was no 
iels admired ; and chiefly the fpeedy 
facility with which the new levies 
that came from England^ attained 
the knowledge and &iil of veterans. 
This was entirely owing to the prac- 
tice of thofe military feats at home 
that have been mentioned, and 
which were in a manner become 
their moft ufual and mofl favourite 
paftimes. 

To fudi a degree of expertnefs 
were the generality of people arrived, 
ttnd the fa& was fo well known, that 
the miniftry of England, fully ac- 
quainted with the ftrength and power 
of the nation, neither betrayed nor 
fcii any timoroufnefs on the approach 

of 
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cf the Spanifh armada. The people 
themfelves were fo well apprized of 
their own capacity to face the foe, 
that, far from being in the lead inti- 
^niidated on this critical occaiion, the/ 
ihewed no other concern, than what 
the bravell men will .naturally feeU 
.when they are 4)rcparing for battle, 
^nd refkft on thexhances of war : 
infomuch^ that what Montelquieu 
ifays of the Romansi, while the Com- 
<mon wealth fubfifted, might,' without 
txnuch ftraining the .point, have been 
^applied to the Englifli under Queen 
Elizabeth ; that they were of fo war- 
nikc a difpofition, that the forces 
»raifed among them^ formed them* 
vfelves inftantly to difciplinc, and were 
inot afraid to encounter any enemy. 

F On 
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On comparing this undaunted* 
ncfs of our anceftors, with the ap^ 
prehcnfions that were lb vifiblc in the 
.countenances and diicourfes of all 
individuals promifcuouilyy when this 
country was menaced with a French 
invafion, at the comtnencement of 
laft war, it cannot fail to excite our 
utmoft indignation^ that fince the 
Refioration, a period of a whole cen- 
tury^ no adequate means had been 
adopted to prevent (6 ihameful a de^ 
fpondcncy from having juft grounds 
onfuch a contingency. The fettlement 
of the militia^ that had (6 long taken 
placed was produdtive of nothing but 
diforder and confufion. The fruitlefi 
military parades of undifciplined mul- 
titudes^ that recurred fome times in 

the 
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|hc 4iffef^nt counties, fearvcdonly to 
sfemind thinking people of what really 
lOUght to have been done. Whoever 
jooks on them as more ^an meer 
iarC^^i ^ th^y wqre then <:ondu<Sted^ 
lanimum piS^ra pafcit inani^ feeds his 
f€m^ wi(;h an empty pifture, and 
takes thu ihado w for the fubltance. 

Yet w)iat an oppofition arofe to the 
^ftablilSunent of a better plan ^ what 
4JU&culti^ wore encountered in the 
formation of the prefent fyHem of 
tiational defence, by a regular body 

of well-trained milkia ! 

It was referved to the fuperior 
^vifdom and firmnefe of the admini- 
^ration of the late Ead of Chatham, 
to bring about this nece(!ary reforma- 
tion ^ hsid he done no more, it would 

F 2 have 



have T)een fufficicnt to endear His me-' 
mory to future generations* 

But to return to the days of Eliza^ 
beth. What highly merits -our a^ 
tenllon, and wtU undoubtedly afl^d 
particular fatisfadion to thofe who 
delight in that exterior glare^ which 
is fo confpicuouHy the tafte of the 
prefent times, the manlinefs of cha- 
rader peculiar to the Englifh of that 
aera, was fo far from interfering with 
•the lefe rugged purfuits of genteel 
life, that it may truly be faid, that, 
at no time (ince, the real art and en- 
joyment of it was better underftood 
and pradifed. 

With regard to thofe departments 

of elegance, which render domeftic 

Jife agreeable ^nd (plendidi the Eng- 

aifli 
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Iiih.wexe.in that age the patterns. of 
Europe,, fcarce any nation excepts 
cd : the. only people that could enter 
into competition^ with. them^. were 
the Italians ;. among whom longbd^ 
fore the arts of civilization and po- 
lite living had been chiefly cultiva- 
ted. - But at this period, England 
vied with Italy itfelf in thefe re- 
i^eds. ' This aflertion . may s^pear 
bold i and hazardous; but is neverthe- 
lefs ftridtly true, . and confirmed even 
by the teftimony of. ati Italian cotem- 
porary writer ;, one who was no lefs> 
a perfon than an Ambaflador from 
the Rfe-public of Venice to the Court- 
of England ; a man who, from the 
piiarpoft of hb errand hither, muft, 
itfliould feem, have had acccfs to the.« 

E 3 . belt,. 
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beft^ and moft authentic ihformattotr 
that could be ppocured, that of ocular 
Icnowledge. Nulla toto orbe gens eft 
(fays he) qu^ Anglos exfupeuf fplen^ 
dore domefticoy — there is no nation od 
earth that exceeds the Engfiih ki do* 
meftic fplendor. 

This domcftic fplendor was not 
cotlfined to a few grandees : it wtSh 
happily very much difFufcd. Fo- 
reigners^ who vifited England at that 
period^ expatiate upon it in a i!hantftir 
that fliews how pleafingly they we» 
flruck with it, and at the (anrie time 
how differentthe fcene wa^ from what 
they had been ufed to behold elfi> 
where. 

But what powerfully added to this 
fplendor, and inhanced the merit of 

perfons 
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perfons of high rank and fortune, was 
the taile that accompankd it> and the 
laudable turn of mind of the people of 
fafhion in thofe days^ to ufe their 
affluence in fuch a manner, as might 
redound to public utility* It was con^- 
nxon, among fuch as could afford ir^ 
to hold, at iiated times^ a kind of open 
court, fot all comers to difplay their 
talents and abilities in arms and borfe« 
manihip. We read even of an Arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury, who kept a 
great number of horfes, trained for 
the purpofes of war, and entertained 
many young gentlemen in his faoufe- 
hold, who were carefully inftrufted; 
not only in the academical, but alfb 
in the military fciences. This illuftri- 
ouft Prelate was a particular favourite 

F4 *cf 
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of Queen Elizabeth ; and though 
no doubCy he could not pay his court 
more effedually to fa excellent a miC* 
trefs, ^n by imitating her in' what 
he knew was uppermoft in her huod, 
the promoting of whatever could 
prove conducive to the glory and fir- 
vice of the kingdom. 

Another objeA equally defervii^ 
our attention^ wa» the flourilhing 
condition of literature and the polite 
arts ; they were held in the higheft 
eftitnation, and cultivated by aH 
ranks^ without exception^ s^ far as 
their occupations would permit* 
This circumftance claims a more i^e- 
cial confideration ; becaufe there are 
fome who think, that ftriftnefi of 
virtue and morality are often liabJe to 

fuffer 
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fufier fronr a communication with 
the Mufes : but they wha reafon in 
this manner^, forget that it is not 
they who corrupt us, but we who 

corrupt them ; and that, upon a- due 
examination*, the greateH and befl 
of men have been indebted, for the 
heroifm of thofe motives that rendered 
their aftibns great and laudable, tb 
the happy attachment they have pro- 
fcft for literary purfuits. 

But that particular which ought 
to be weighed above all others, is 
that the gayeft and moll delightful of 
all genteel paftimes, may be faid to 
have commenced in this aera of man- 
linefs and gravity : this was the 
ftage ; which rofe under Sbakefpeare's 
hands to a height of dignity, whicli 

it 
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ithas Defer Airpafled. Of all enta> 
ttinments, none were received whk 
snore approbtcioQ and applaufe, none 
followed wkh more appetite and ar« 
dour» But the real reaibn was not 
mecrly becaufe they were dramatic^ 
bat becaufe they were calculated to 
pleafe the tafte of a judicious, re- 
fleding people, and were fraught 
with an adive kind of in(lrudion» 

Thus it muft appear, that the age 
of Queen Elizabeth was not only vir^ 
tuous and manly, but at the &me 
time no le(s poliihed^ fplendid, and 
even gay. The combination of aft 
thcfe has been pointed out, to obviate 
the abfurd notions of feme, who leem 
to imagine, that the virtue of our 
forefathers was rather an afperity of 

manners^ 
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ttxanhers, owing in a great meafure M 
the want of poKte improvements in 
thtit ways of living. 

This erroneous opinion has taken 
ks rife in the minds <^ thole who art 
hot able to account for the d^ene* 
>ac7 6f our maniiers» otherwife than 
by imputing it to thofe refinements^ 
that are daily taking place in 
every branchy where ekgance is 
chiefly todidlate ^nd prefide. They 
polfibly conclude^ that the mind^ 
by being long confined to objects un- 
DecefTary in their nature, and of no 
; ierious tendency^ contrads a fort of 
levity, that lays it more open to the 
attacks of effeminacy. 

When the mind is taken up with ob- 
jcfts meerly pleafurable, and employs 

habitualfy 
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habitually ati' immoderate length o£' 
Attvs inthatmannef^then indeed it cam 
not fail to become enervated andde-^ 
baftd'. Thi$ is precifely the cafe of the 
prcfenr age. A^i inceflant round of 

mcer amufements, feems the capital - 
Bent and purfoitof the generality of \ 
thofe who figure in what is ftiled high 
life. But when attention does-not turn 
amufements into budnefs, when it is 
chiefly occupied* in what can really 
claim the titlfc of iniprovements, whe- 
ther they are intellediual or-manuaFy , 
whether they are abfolutely neceflTary^ , 
or only ufeful and "convenient, or^ven. 
fimply ornamental; while thfey contri- 
bute to the mutual fupport and cement- 
of fociety, and to increafe the innocent 
comforts of Hfe, it is furdy unreafoiv- 

able- 
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oible to accufe them of effeminating 
-and corrupting the manners of man* 
'kind. 

We are^not, therefore, to feek in 

ithe refinement of arts, for thefeurce 

♦ of our prefcnt corruption in morals ; 

\we are to Tetk for it in thofe endlefs 

•.refinements in the modes of pleafure^ 

that ingrofs the attention of the times 

in a fcandalous degree. Both high 

and low are equally captivated by 

them: tfie only difference is, that 

the high are entirely abforoed in their 

.enjoyment;, while the low can only 

regret their inability to launch Into 

equal excefTes, and vent their eniry 

fof thofe whom fortune has qualified 

10 live in this riotous manner. 

Were the lofs of time they occa- 
Jioni or even the expences they dravsf 

after 
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tiffiie fi:€7 lba>kl cuet inch doe asi- 
0:«Sreiiio|^ of tkofe, vlicfe do^ 
it ii 16 cofiircol and gn« a cfaedc to 
whatever can be preyed of milcfaie- 
v^;u!f coniequenoe to the nation, 
eUher in a puUic or private lig^t. 

I'be toleration of tbefe continual 
(cencfi of riot and diflipation, can 
rradlly j^c dcmiinftrated no lefs in- 
jurious 
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Jurious to the political welfare, than* 
to the morals of our people. Thisf 
will evidently appear, if we caft an 
eye on the effe(fts they have produced 
in thofe countries, where they have 
been admitted and countenanced. 

Without entering into a drffufe de- 
tail, let us examine what has happen- 
ed in thofe nations that excite our 
more immediate notice, and are prin- 
cipally viiited and frequented by our 
countrymen, Italy arid France* 

. In Italy, where a boundlefs appe- 
tite for luxurious diverfions firft ori- 
ginated, the date of its birth was fol- 
lowed by a general corruption of man- 
ners. This corruption began by ppi- 
foning the fource of domeftic felici- 
ty^ and deftroying thofe motives that 

render 
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tender home a fcene of the moft ,per^ 
manent pleafures. The reciprocal 
ties of lawful Jove were loofened^ and 
gave way to the infamies of lufl and 
profiitutioa. Theiiames of hufhand 
and wife became gradually words of 
form, and the moft criminal con- 
nexions.grew at length not only cook^, 
inon^ but^in a manner authorife4# 
through the force of example^ and 
the prevalence of a fpecies of iniqmty^ 
that is a peculiar fcandal to that 
xountry. 

Such.were.the confequences in pn* 
^vate life, of ihis infatiable thirft dt 
refinements, in pleafure; while in 
public affairs, by relaxing the manti- 
ncfs of temper and difpofition, neccf- 
'fery for the conceiving and carrying 

on 
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<m of great dcfigns, the grandeur of 
the ftate mouldered away, through 
the diffipatednefs and effeminacy of 
individuab. Hence, during the 
fpace of two centuries, that once 
flourilhing country has been vifibly 
on the decline : their formerly cele- 
brated Republics have now loft their 
importance ; the better half of the 
country is fubjeded to foreigners; 

and the greater part of the inhsibir 
tants are funk into the moft contemp- 
tible indolence. 

1 he French, though undoubtedly 
a great and refpeftable nation, 
tre immoderately addided to loofe 
and luxurious paftimes. This is 
meant of the upper claffes* They 
retain of iX)urfe but little of that vir- 

G tue, 
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tuc, which is the chief ingtddient m 
the happinefs pf life* 

This virtue is conjugal fidelity^ 
which always flourifbes or decays j in; 
proportion as tbefe dangerous amufe* 
ments meet with countenance or difi- 
Qouragement. 

» 

That a fpirit df libertinifin is derfv* 
ed from an unreftrained frequentatiOQ 
of them, is fufficiently obvious, bf 
the elFedls it produces. It is theuni* 
verfal complaint of; the fenfiblc and 
virtuous part of fociety, in France ^ 
well as in England, and every other 
country. 

Though the confequences flowiiig 

from fuch a dtfpofition, have* been. 

made light of^ and treated rather lu«*. 

'^rouily than feriQU%| byfuperfi* 

cial 



cial people ; yet to tliofe who view 
tliem attentively and judicioufly, they 
tvlll tnabifeftly appear to delerve 
being numbered among the greatpft 
evils ; as they exert as fatal an 
influence over th^ piib^tc. welfare, as* 
cJVei* private happiriefs. This is a 
pdfitiort' thkt will be completely elu- 
cidated, by cdnfide^irig tlie alftual 
rt'ate of matrimony in France ; and 
by e3i^ininir(g, at the fartie time, how 
fer'the ipirit arrd' prai^ce of what is 
calltd^ gallantry, is compatible with ' 
thcf fpirit aiid exiftence of a freie con* 
ftitutidn. 

Among the great in France, it' is 
hardly poffible to diftlnguilh wh<!)f6 
iliiptlat partner a rtian or a woman is^ 
by any other raa?k than that of appe!^ 

G z lation* 
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hoccL AmoDg the icU important 
cSififfs, the Ikme humour prevails^ as 
{mi as their aicuxnfiiiices will admit 
of an imitadoD of the greac 

The French Ladies are flrangers to 
icftnunts, and enjoy unbounded free- 
dom. Thrir huflnnds never think of 
diwarting their indinationsj and al- 
low them full permiifion to Ihape 
their courie as they judge propo'y ixk 
what relates to their peribnal coixlud* 

In confequence of this unreftraint, 
the women addidt tbemfelves to the 
purfult of their pleafures, without in- 
terruption or fear ; and feein to feel 
but little folicitude about the world's 
opinion of their proceedings. Huf* 
bands are too civil to make muchf if 

any inquiry at all, couccraing them ; 

and^ 
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and, indeed, as they deny no kind of 
licence to their wives, they debar 
themfelves from none, in their turn. 

Hence it is, that France is a country 
where gallantry is in high vogue, and 
bears a^efs odious afpecft than itdoesin 
moft other parts ; tho* furcly nothing 
can be more fcandalous^ in the eye of 
decency, than a fyftem of infamy me- 
thodized, as it were, and openly car- 
ried on, and allowed of by a tacit 
kind of agreement. 

From thofe ignominious caufes, 
proceed thofe voluntary feparations 
' on each fide, of family, fociety^ and 
.almoft acquaintance, under the fame 
roof ; each poflejffing the abfolute and 
fole property of different apartments, 
different fervants, different equipages^ 

G3 in 
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in fliort, different every thing* 
Hence alio, what is much worfe, that 
frequent indifference of the men, for 
ivhat they have often Hitle reafon to 
cfieem their genuine progeny; 

It is no fmall happinefs, that^ 
amidft the abfurd, fervile, and detri- 
mental imitation of foreign modes and 
manners, that execrable one^ of infi- 
delity in the iparriage fiate, has not 
yet been imported into England in 
any very extedfive degree ; and that, 
luckily for the public, the guilty, 
however exalted, are. fingled out as 
objects of (hame and contempt. 

Whether the good fenfe for which 
this nation is remarkable, 'or whether 
the nature of our government has hi- 
therto proved molt cffeftuai in pre- 
venting 
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vcntingit, is hard to tell. They both 
undoubtedly have oppofed it ; but 
probably more the latter caufe ; . as it 
is obfervable, that this avowed reci- 
procal indiflference in the married par- 
ties, is a vice that has fddom beea . 
knowntofiouri(b^in a republican ftate. 
Among the Greeks and Romans^ , 
Ebve long accompanied, as well as 
preceded) marpiage*. This is meant 
of the virtiK>us and flourifhing times 
of thofe celebrated nations^ Among.: 
the Romans, efpecially* matrimonial 
afiediioa fubiifted fa long^ . and in . 
fuch repute, that .we find but one 
fingle inftance of a divorce among.; 
them, for the fpace of five hundred 
years ; an incident the more remark- - 
sA^ ,as the Roman hufbandilhad the 

G4^, privilege: 
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privilege of recurring to that 

ciUi whenever they fufpefted ill v&ff 

iwiw their wives. 

\xt no nfjan cite the examples 
of Venice and Genoa, where the 
praCUce prevails of huibands ooi^ 
icntingy as it were through ciiflt>- 
n)Ary prclcription, to a proftitutioa 
of their wives. Neither Venice nor 
(Jrnoa are (IriAly republics, thoi^ 
they nflumc the name: they aic 
abfolute ar iftocracies, where a fet of 
hereditary mafters lord it over the 
multitude, and by a ferics of oppref- 
five politics have ingroffed the powers 
of mhiiiniftration, to the exclufion 
of all other individuah, however 
confpicuous their worth, or however 
feviceable their abilities might prove 
to the public. 

Let 
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Let us turn to governments that 
merit the denomination of commonw 
wealths, thofe of Holland and 
Swiflerland for inftancc ; countries 
which, though far from being the 
favourites of nature, are, through 
the induftry and virtues of the inha- 
bitants, the feats of as much true 
happinefs as any nations ever enjoyed 
^n the mod delightful fituations that 
climate or foil can affords Here we 
ihall find the ties of mutual aiFe£tion 
triumphant, and infidelity between 
the fcxes held in its proper and me- 
rited abhorrence : here, in confo- 
quence of this falutary dctcftatioD, 
the genius of domeftic felicity pre- 
fidcs in all its glory, and, if fuch a 
phrafe may be allowed, holds up a 

mirror 
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minor of convi&ioa to mankind^ 
that ihews how much mocc it con^ - 
tributes to ceal cooafoits and pleafiucs^ . 
than tbofi: empty devices to render 
life a meer parade, which are die 
boaft of (boie nations le(s fortunate^, 
diough more magnificent. 

The realbn why virtuous, love has^ 
a. more difiiifive exiilence in fiates 
that are free, than in fuch as are 
ivige& to arbitrary power, is^ diat/ 
more virtue is requifite in the efla* 
Uiihment^ cementing, , and prefeiw 
lotion of the fiormer ; whereas in the - 
liytter, force akme is the fundamental i 
and ruling principle. . 

Hence as good qualities generallf % 
go tc^ether, and are naturally pro-- 
duaive of cachothet,, a free go-^ 

vernmeuLi 
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vernment will be more fertile m^ 
worthy charafters, than a defpotic 
one. Id this, obedience to the fq- 
rereign being confidered as the fu- 
preme ftandard of perfonal defert^^ 
and every other inftance of merit., 
holding but a fecondary rank,) it: 
will too readily follow, that from , 
being implicitly obeyed, he will be 
implicitly imitated. 

Thus, when a monarch, or, which . 
is the fame, when the rulers in fuch i 
a coniliitution addidb themfelves to a * 
courfe of licentious living, as it^ 
ufually happens where men have no-, 
bar either of fliame or apprehenfion . 
in their way, their vicious examples . 
excite a much more general imitation 
throughout the iUvi0i muititudey 

than 
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than the ill precedents of individuab 
can occafion in a commonwealth* 
Here happily none arc of importance 
enough to influence the manners of 
a whole people, while thefe retain a 
neceflary fpirit of watchfulnefs and 
jealoufy of their principal fellow-d- 
tizens, and difdain to look upon them 
in any other light than of that per- 
fect equality, which ought fo care* 
fully to be maintained, in every eC> 
fential refpeifl, among all the mem* 
bers of a free ftate. 

From thefe premifes it is apparent 
how much greater the contagion of 
any vice is likely to be in arbitrary 
governments, than in a countryj 
where the fpirit of freedom reigns 
in its full force^ inipiring men with 

that 
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that independency of thinking and 
afting, which prompts every one to 
judge of and imitate adions^ without 
relpedt of perfons. 

What claims our attention ftill 
more, it is no lefs clear, from what 
has been alledged, that, whenever 
gallantry happens to gain ground, it 
introduces a difpofition to levity, 
and diminifhes the fpirit of man. 
linefs* When once a paiTage is 
opened to thofe vices that efTe- 
minate the manners of a people, 

they never fail to terminate in a 
deftrudtion of that fortitude of 

mind and refolutenefs of heart ne* 

ceflary for the fupport of political 

freedom. 

How efpecially, therefore, doth it 

behove 
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125;, viiko are juflly jealous of 
whitrrcr mar tScGt the liberties of 

rmr ccrauor, to frd and exprefs ooi* 
ulann and ind^iianan,on any attempt 
K^mtrtduce among us a Tke tending 
ib tfircfiHr to dcftroy thcrffe virtues 
snd -qfoilidcs, t}rat a5oDe csenmaintsto 
the cimnfter of being a free peo-^ 
j^it^ of whidi we are fi> reafimaUy 

It cannot be denied, that an hk^ 
binoal indulgeDce in the asGuiefnennf 
lafrir become k> fdhionable, is iflf 
' ks ¥crr nature condudve to tsunt the 
morah of mankind : the liberties of 
ipeech and behaviour which thcf 
occafion ; the loofenefs of mirdi 
they give birth to ; the diffipation oi 

mind they ptoducc^ aod^ above ally 

the 
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^ ifiiewarttonnefs of thoii^ which they 
^cannot fail to infpire ; all thefe ha«re> 

a manifeft tendency to mate a power- 
'ful iqipreflion ontbepaffions; andi 

it muft be confefl> that human firailty? 
Hands in great danger^ in the midft 
* of io many temptations. 
' But fads are ftronger than all rca- 

fonings. The fcandalous adventures' 
'that have happened of late years,' 

among tbofe clafles that chiefly com- 
: pofe the admirers and votaries of thefe- 

amufements, leave no doubt that they 

-arc real incentives to irregularity 6P 
morals. ; and that the gallafrtries, to 

give them the modifli appellation, 
' which have made fo much noife- 

in the world, originated, in no 
'finall meafure, from the diffipated- 

■ neis 
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nefs and loofe habits contraAed by 
affiduouily frequenting them. 

That fuch is the opinion of fober, 
nefleding people, may be plainly ga- 
thered, by the diiTatisfaAion and the 
murmurs excited among them^ on the 
difcovery of an addiftion, or a pro- 
penfity, to thcfc amufements, in any 
of thofe females, in the prefervation 
of whofe charadber and good name 
they feel themfelves interefted, as pa^ 
xents, guardians, or relations. 

In addition to thoie that have been 
adduced, one might bring a variety 
of arguments and infiances to prove, 
that the ruin of matrimonial happi- 
nefs, refulting from gallantry, which 
alone is a deplorable infamy in pri- 
vate life, is at the fame time an 

enormous 
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enormous evil, in its confequences to 
the public. x 

Conjugal attachment is a virtue the 
more to be prized^ as it is ufually the 
foundation of the moft perfevering, 
invincible courage and manlinefs ;. 
qualities that have never forfaken a 
people thac was noted for the other. 
An illuftrious proof of this may be . 
deduced from the behaviour of the 
Carthaginians ; a nation no lefs re- 
nowned for the warm affedion they 

bore to their wives and fanrjilies, than 
for that intrepidity which was evi- 
dently produced by it, on fome re- 
markable occafions. Their heroic 
fortitude in the latter fcenes of their 
agonizing country, was Inconteftably 
due to that particular motive : the 

H pro» 
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prodigious exertions of valour pro- 
ceeding from it, have fignally eter- 
nifed the memory of their ruin, and 
rendered it lefs a matter of triumph to 
thofe who cfred:ed it, than glorious 
to themfelves, in the eyes of impar* 
tial pofterity. 

Far different was the fall of thofe 
rivals, whofe aggrandizement was ow- 
ing to their deftrudtion. After hav- 
ing, for a courfe of ages, enjoyed a 
freedom and reputation arifing rnani- 
fcftly, in a great meafure, from the 
prevalence among them of the conju- 
gal virtues, they gradually degene- 
'tated to the mod fcandalous extremes 
in the oppofite vice. This, by di- 
•veftingthem of that refpe<ft for the 
' community, fo ftrongly conneAed 

. with. 
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With, and fo powerfully inforccd by, 
the juft and reafonable influence of 
domeftic regards, introduced a ge- 
neral corruption of manners, and ac- 
celerated the final diflblution of that 
conftitutional liberty, which, as it 
was founded on the private excd- 
lence of charadler in individuals, 
could no longer fubfift, when depriv- 
ed of that neceflary fupport. 

Thus the virtues and the vices of 
the married ftate, are equally of im- 
mediate confequence .to the public, 
whofe happinefs or mifery is fo clofe- 
ly and undeniably allied with*that of 
its conftituent members. Neither is 

it lefs clear, from the foregoing rea- 
fonings, that felicity in this bed or 
word fituation of life, depends matc- 
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rially on the form of government we 
live under ; as from the greater or 
lefs degree of afcehdancy we are liable 
to, will be derived a more extenfivc 
or reftrifted conformity to thofe fla- 
gitious models^ to an imitation of 
which experience teaches, that human 
nature is fo contagiouily addiAed. 

Good fenfe alone is not a fufficient 
barrier to flop the incurfion of pernU 
cious examples. There is fenfe 
enough in Franc ^ in Italy, and elfe* 
where, to teil them how infamous the 
practices are^ of which they are fo 
notorioufly^ and^ what is worfe, fo 
(hamelefsly guilty, fiut the grandees 
in thofe countries (who arc common- 
ly plunged in every kind of effemina- 
cy and luxury) are beings of too 

great 
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great magnitude^ not to be fet up as 
the flandards of propriety, and co* 
pied with the mod defpicable fervi- 
licy. The cuftoms of the court and 
its dependants, are coniidered as the 
completeft patterns, the nearer to 
which men approach, the higher they 
raife themfelves above the commo- 
nalty. This, in fuch parts, being 
held in the mod abfurd contempt, 
every one endeavours to eftrange him- 
fclf from it, by all poffible methods. 
Now, fenfuality and diffipation being 
the mod eafy and inviting, as well as 
the readied way of refembling the 
great, all who have it in their power, 
indulge in the fame liberties, and 
abandon themfelves the more eagerly 
to a luxurious licentioufnefs, as it not 
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only approximates^ but often endears 
them to their fuperiors. 

The pervcrfion of allclaflesisinthis 
manner brought about, by a fenfeleis 
conformity to <what is denominated 
the way of the polite world. By re- 
laxing the principles inftilled through 
education, it urges men by degrees to 
a total defertion of all rules, but thofe 
of vogue and fafhion ; and to deem 
nothing good or bad, but as it coin- 
cides with, or deviates from, the con- 
duct of thofe, whom pufillanimity 
qualifies with the title of their betters. 

When this unfafhionablencfs of 
connubial afFeftion has once taken 
pofleffion of mankind, individuals, 
from lofing the habit of domeflic at- 
tachments, fall imperceptibly into an 

indifference 
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indifference for every kind of;endca]?=» 
ing connexion : for, when once the 
ties of love are. loofened, . thofe of 
firiendfliip are fooa apt to give way ;. 
it being a truth exemplified by toa. 
-many precedents, to fuffer aay doubr^. 
, that inconftancy in the firft, is feldom . 
accompanied by {lability in the laft. : 
Hence, a Kftleffnefs and upcon- 
c^n.ib commonly prevail,.. for what is- 
moft deferving of predileftion ; , ai^d 
thofe objedts that oughty^from their 
nature,, to afford the moft ration^ 
delight, ^ ate difcarded, to make room.. 
for paftimes. that contribute' muclix 
more' to- d 1 81 pate, and confufe the 
mind^ than to give itjeafcandreciciar. 

Btot in this- iftquiry into the- many. 
fttel-eonfec^ucaces^ flowing/rom the- 
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fpirit of wantonnefs and diffipation, 
fo prevalent among the upper claifes 
abroad, what chiefly concerns an 
Englifhman to refle& upon with the 
moft ferious attention^ is^ not only 
the moral, but the political corrup* 
tion of mind refulting firom them. 
They geiverate an effeminacy of foul, 
and a relaxation of manners^ the woe- 
ful effefts of which extend themfelves 
to matters of the moft refpedable im- 
portance, as well as to thofe of a pri- 
vate nature. 

Experience teaches, that the de- 
bauchery of the body, when it be- 
comes habitual, is always followed 
by that of the mind. 

This latter is a far greater evil than 
the former, as it tends fo effedtually 
to render it incurable* 

The 
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The firft is a flaviih fubfemency 
to our paflions ; but the fecond is a 
fettled determination to court plea- 
fure in its moft criminal ihapes ; and 
to exercife and proftitutc every fa- 
culty to that purpofe* 

This debauchery of the mind is a 
poifon, that infallibly and radically 

deftroys all fenfe of duty and mag- 
nanimity ; and qualifies a man for the 

ready perpetration of every kind of 
enormity, for the fake of attaining 
the objefts he has in view. 

For reafons already adduced, peo- 
ple of this defcription abound in the 
courts, and throughout the domi- 
nions of defpotic monarchies. 

In fuch countries, the highefl 
ranks^ from that variety of caufes, 

i?bicli 
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ivhidi ariie from the franse of go«> 
Ycrnment^ are peculiarly cbara&erized : 
hy a total proftitucion of their abilities. . 
They conQder them as no more than 
. inftruments to acquire or to prefenre 
the pieans of gratifying that bound- 
kisaddidrion to their pleafures and 
enjoymehtSy wbtch^ like an infatia- 
ble gulph^ fwallows up all their waius. 
and defires^ and^enders them callous . 
to the feeling or admonition of the 
di%racefu|neis or ;CriminaIit}^ of thcit. 
cphdudt. . 

When once*me<i have giveit them*r 
fc'ltes up to a vicious courfd of li* 
ving in* their donieftic privacy, they 
readily make a traniltion to profligacy 
in public matters. Experience h^s-. 
long fhewn that the former h. ufuaU^i 
a i)r^paration. to the, latter. . 
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By adting from fei>fual. motives,, 
men teach themfelves . to ad upon 
felfifli principles. The career bf 
iniquity, like that of fame, gathers 
vigour and ftrength from its progrefs, , 
and, though]often derived from fmalL 
beginnings, increafes at laft to a, 
magnitude, of which the very worft , 
of men have no conception, on ^ 
their firft entrance into the paths of; 
vice. 

When they have inured themfelves - 
to the habit of facrificing to the 
gratification of kffer paflions, thofe 
confiderations that ought to have re-. 

flrained them, they acquire infenfibly. 
that hardnefs of heart, which fteels.. 
a man againft refleftion, and induces 
him to pay no refpeft to thcjfc 

weightiejtr 
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weightier and more eflential maxims, 
that ftand in the way of his defires. 
By accuftoming themfelvcs to guilt 
for the fake of pleafure, they foon 
learn, to refrain from nothing that 
will ferve their iritereft or their am- 
bition. They arrive at laft to that 
confummate pitch of depravity, 
which cclipfcs all profpefts, and ex- 
tinguiflies all concern but for them- 
fclves, and fits them, in (hort, for 
an entire refignatlon of their powers 
to the ufe and command of thofe 
on whom their expedations depend *, 
however flagitious the tafks may 
vprove, to which they are not ignorant 
their talents will be applied. 

From fuch ignominious caufes 
proceeds the unlimited and inte^ 

relied 
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rcftcd obedience and fubfervien- 
cy of the grandees in foreign 
countries. Hence their aftivity on 
public or private emergencies is fo 

often exerted in the meaneft endea- 
vours to pleafe < tyrannic fuperiors : 
adulation and compliance /with their 
capricious injunctions^ being the 
cftablilhed means to preferve that 
footing of regard and notice from 
them, which in abfolute governments 
is indifpcnfably neceffary, to confer 
on individuals tPn air of diftinAion 
and of importance^ 

We are not therefore to be fur- 
prifed,if patriotifm (that comprehen- 
fiv*e benevolence which includes our 
welfare in that of the community) 
Ihould fo rarely be found in dates 

immerfed 
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immcrfifd in a degeneracy of 
nicnts^ that leads perfonsof the iu^ 
eft dcnomination,a very few excepted, 
to inflave themfdvcs to the will of 
others^ from the moft contemptible, 
as well as the moft iniquitous con* 
iiderations. 

As governments that are free zSard^ 
from the reafons above afSgned, 
more frequent inftances of matrimo- 
^nial honour and happinefs thaa 
others, they arc alfo more fertile in 
patriots, from the fame caufes^: the 
greateft have been produced in coun- 
tries blieft -with liberty ; and they 
'have generally been confpicuous far 
the conjugal virtues,- which arc ufii- 
ally produdHvc of many others. 

Socrates, the patriot of mankind 

rather 
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rather than of Greece, was a moft 
excellent hufband. The Jaft Brutus, 
• affociate of Caflius, in aflerting the 
Koman caufe, was a pattern of 
nuptial tendernefs. 

Such were, in later times, that 
heroic champion of Swifferland, the 
celebrated William Tell ; the great 
Barnevelt in Holland ; and in France 

• 

the laft affcrtor of French liberty 
againft the ufurpations of the court, 
during the minority of Lewis the 
^Fourteenth, the illuftrious Brouffel ; 
whom Voltaire undervalues with 
equal injuftice andimpropricty^ 

Such was,in our country, that mirror 
of honefty and difintereftednefs, as 
well as of the moft fplendid abilities, 
the truly noble Sir W^lllim Temple; ' 

who 
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who retained his integrity in the 
midft of a court, in its time the 
center of diflblutenefs and profli- 
^cy ; that of our Charles the Se* 
cond. 

It may not be amifs to remark^ 
that princes, who have harboured 
hoftile defigns on the liberties of 
their fubjeds, have fometimes endea- 
voured previoufly to undermine 
their morals by the introdudion of 
voluptuoufneis. 

We need go no farther than the 
laft-mentioned monarch, fufficiently 
to illufirate this a(Iertion« The 
fyftem he purfued exhibits an alarm- 
ing licentioufnefs of manners, en- 
couraged by, and flowing from, the 
head to the members of the body 

politic : 
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politic : from the King, a man of no 
principle, to the Courtiers, many of 
whom foon learned to refemble him : 

• 

from the Court, whence decency vyas 

• 

threatened with banifhment, to the 
People, among whom their former 
virtue began to decline. We may 
appeal, as it has already been ob. 
ferved, to the theatrical compofitions 
of the time, for an evidence what 
fort of morals were then counte- 
nanced ; compofitions which, how* 
ever replete with wit and fancy, dif- 
pjay fucK "images of indecorum, as 
muft difgrace the brighteft fcenes ; 
and fuch as the better taile of the na- 
tlon will, it is hoped, never fufFer a 
re-produftion of on the ftage. 

While temptations of various kinds 
were held out to the public, the So- 

I vcreign 
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twcign and his Miniftcrs were ftodr- 
ing hcrm to avail tbcmfirires of Uicop- 
poftunicies tbqr crcatjcd, to carry on 
dieir flag^tioos dcfigDS. Hadhsibc- 
ceflbr purfued die £uiie tracks be 
would have proved a more dai^croos 
enemy ; but, happily for our ance- 
fiors and ourfclves, he was fo unwife 
as to attempt to overturn their reli- 
gion : diis being the laft thii^ that 
human nature will fubmic to, it 
roufed them at once from that lethar- 
gic indiflference for, and oblivion of 
the commonweal, which are ever the 
fure effects of a vicious, immoral 
nfe. 

From the foregoing obfervations 
It fccms incontrovertible, that the fpi- 

rit of liberty and that of gallantry, are 

thbgs 
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ifcings of (o oppofite a nature, as to 
prove utterly incompatible ; that it is 
moraUy impoflible they fliould ever 
cxift long together in the fame coun- 
try, as the one muft neceffarily de- 
ftroy the other ; and that when liher- 
tiniiin in the married flate gains 
ground in a free nation, that nation 
is approaching to the downfal of its 
freedom. 

Thefe arc refledions that, whoever 
.afpircs at the title of patriot, ought 
to bear deeply engraven on his mind* 
They ought to be uppermoft in the 
thoughts of the people of this coun- 
try, at the prefent hour. 

Neither is it lefs evident, that the 
only eflfeftual means to preferve the 
.iQpirit of liberty, is to cheriih a manly 

I 2 temper. 
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temper. This alone is its real folid 
foundation ; without it none of thofc 
eminent virtues and qualities can fub- 
fift, that enable men to eftablifli 
and to fupport their freedom. 

It follows from the fame argu- 
ments, that, in order to fccure this 
manlinefs of difpofition, great vigi- 
lance is requifite over the various me- 
thods of relaxation that employ the 
leifure of a people. None fhould be 
permitted but fuch as are manifcftly 
tifeful, thoroughly confiftent with 
purity of morals, and abfolutcly 
harmlefs in their confequences, as 
well in regard to public intcreft, as 
to private welfare. Timely care 
fhould be taken to reftrain dangerous 
novelties^ and refinements in plea- 

furc ; 
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fure ; and to banifh with the drifted 
feverity thole amufements that lead to 
habits of effeminacy, the fure and 
infallible introduftors of that diffipa- 
tion and loofenefs of manners, which, 
in fo fhort a time, becomes an invete- 
rate difeafe ; and which, on that ac*» 
count, it is eflentially incumbent on 
us to combat the approach of with- 
indefatigable zeal. 

A complete and avowed (kill in the 
contrivance of frivolous paftimes, 
is a ftriking proof of the degeneracy 
of a people ; fuch a fkill being held 
of no account in a great and flpurifh- 
ing ftate, too ocaipied in matters of 
importance, to beftow its attention on 
thofe of no moment. 
, T his is a truth of which wc may be 
tafily and fully convinced^ by rccur- 
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ring to the different periods of Vihtxtj 
and flavery that have befallen fa 
many nations. We ihall invariably 
find, that fo long as Liberty ex^ed,^ 
the addidion to pleafures was mode- 
rate ; but that as foon as flavery was 
eftabRihed^ a paffion for efieminafie 
entertainments became the reigning 
iafte of high and low. 

The Athenians, at that period 
when they won the battlesof Marathon 
and Salamis, and were confeiibdiy the 
moft confpicuous of all the Grecian 
Republics, had made but fmall inv. 
provements in the dangerous art oC 
refining pleafures ; though fufiicieot;* 
ly converfant otberways in elegant and 
manly recreations : but after they had 

turned their chief application to them» 

and 
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' and had made Athens the fcene of a 
perpetual round of amufements, they 
"no longer remained the formidable 
people they once had been. Jn a 
thort fpacc of time, with the lofs of 
their manlinrfs of temper, they not 
only forfeited the fupremacy over their 
neighbours, but, together with their 
former grandeur and reputation, they 
lofk their very liberty and independ- 
ence as a people^ and were . reduced 
to as abjeA a condition of fervitude as 
any we read of in hiftory. 

The fate of the Romans was pre- 
cifely fimilar. Till the imrodudtioa 
of thofe Afiatlc modes of luxurious 
gaiety and pteaTure, which their hiHa- 
lians fo bitterly complain of^ and 
Unanimotifly re|irefent as the prime 
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caufe of their comiptioQ and ruio, we 
find they were content with relaxa* 
tions of a fimple kind, eafily procur- 
ed, of no exceffive coft, and yet, many 
of them not devoid of elegance: but 
when thefe foreign paftinies were 
adopted, they ibon put an end to the 
noble fimplicity of manners for which 
they had been fo long renowned, and 
were followerf*by a perverfion of mo- 
ral s that fpeedily infefted the whole 
commonwealth, and threw their li- 

■ 

berries into the hands o( thofe who 
could purchafe them, or had daring- 
nefs enough to invade them. 

The fame may be obferved rc; 
fpefting feveral modern ftates. W^re 
It not an invidious, it would not 
be a difficult taik, to point out 

from 
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from what caufes fome parts of Eu- 
rope have been reduced to theif 
prefent condition. .i 

Such alfo muft inevitably be oui 
own fate, if we delay the remedy of 
thofe evils, that threaten us mopf 
than the generality of , men feem by 
their condud inclined to believe* i 

The propenfity to licentioufnefi 
certainly prevails in a degree, that will 
prove as deftruftive to our conftitu- 
tion, as to that of every other ffee 
ftate where it has be.en tolerated* 
Nothing is more trite than the maxim, 
that like caufes will produce like 
efFedts; but nothing lefs trite than 
the alarm this indifputable maxim 
ought to excite. One would think 
^at men admitted the truth and the 

force 
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force of every wife fey rng, wliich tradi- 
tion has baYided down frotn the re- 
moteft times, in all cafes but fuch 
as: are appficable to themfel^cs. 
l>he»« wert! in Athens and Hoflie 
fottiot) enough to dedanm agaiiift 
At cxcdfes, tvhfch they forefaw v/OxM 
terrarinate in the perdition of their 
refpediVe <^ulitries : dotibtlefs thefe 
patriots Were heard and admired j 
but their exhortations prod\A:ed n© 
more than a fruttlefs approbation of 
what they faid : their countrymen 
were become too much wedded to 
vicious habits, to be prevailed on to 
relinquifh then^ ; and while they 
acknowledged they had been the 
jTuin of others, they- feemed tacitly 
to flatter ihentfclvcs, they fliouH 

meet 
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meet with an exemption firom the 
common fate* 

The prefent times m England 
are exadUy of a fimikr complexion' : 
we have before us the examples of 
all naltioBs, of all ages ; we have 
fefficient warning pouring upon ui 
from all quarters ; we frankly aO 
knowledge the danger we arc iti j 
yet, while we fpeak of it as a 
rtatter deferving the ferious attention 
of all, how few are there who will 
pefrain from (haring, as far as they 
are able, in this pernicious fyftem of 
perpetual diiSpation, and contributing 
to increafe the common danger J 
The truth is, that what Seneca faid 
of the Raiians in his days, may be 
equally applied to the Englifli at pre^ 

fent : 
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lent : Mala fua.^ quod malorum ullu 
mum eft J amani ; they are fallen 
into the greateft of misfortunes; 
that of being enamoured with their 
own vices. 

One of the main caufes of the ih- 
trodudlion of this reftlefs paffion for 
luxuriousentertainmentSjis the too fre- 
quent vifits we pay tothofe parts where 
they chiefly flouriih. A large pro- 
portion of our countrymen abroad, 
confifts of fuch as are wholly unfit 
for the purpofes of travelling : though 
they might be of fome fervice by 
fpending their fortunes at home, 
they can do nothing abroad but give 
foreigners a mean opinion of the 
Englifh nation. Yet fuch are the 
regulators of our fafbions and 

paftime^ 
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paftimes. Having, in the courfe of 
their rambles, employed their atten- 
tion chiefly on fuch objefts, they 
fet up at their return, for didators 
in what perfons of fenfe and capacity 
think it unworthy of them to take 
the lead. 

But what is more prejudicial to 
the public, many of thefe fuperficial 
people, unable to view with judg- 
ment add penetration the occur- 
rences they meet with abroad, are 
apt to be charmed with that exterior 
pomp of things which prevails in fo 
many countries. Without confider- 
ing whether there is any reality 
under the vaft appearances their eyes 
are feafted with, they readily ima- 
gine the contempt, with which the 

generality 
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generalky of our coantrymen hate 
hirbcrco treated thefe afiedadons of 
magoifioencey proceeds from igno- 
rance and ill tafte ; and 'that with 
all our pretenfions, we are neither 
a wifer nor a happier people than 
chofe we fo freely take upon us to 
^indervalue. 

But let us not be deceived widi 
the glare that gilds the chains of 
ilavcry in other parts of the world : 
Jet not the ihows, the pageantries 
^ifplayed with fo much care and 
Solicitude on dated occafions, iav- 
pok upon us : they are only calci!i* 
lated for the credtalou^ and the uo^ 
informed z to the dear-fighted they 
Are no more than the veil that is 
thrown by tyi*anny <mt wxetekedoefs, 

and 
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ainl fervc at bcft but to bide th^ mlfi^ 
rable Gtuation of tbe inhabitants from 
their own perception. 

Let us not, by the fame rule, b9 
brought to believe the many feftivalf 
,of gaiety that reign among tho 
great in thofe countries, are any 
fubdantial, unerring proof that they^ 
enjoy life in a higher degree of 
tafte and reliih than we do : tbofe 
oftentations of fplcndour only ihcw 
how little clfe ihey dare have to da^ 
how much their time is not their 
own, by their being obliged fo ig- 
nominioully to mifpend it, h qpeft 
of methods to render the burthen 
of it lefs cumberfome. 

It muft not, however, be di0em* 
blcd^ -that there are advocates, among 

us 
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in for thb perpetual rotauon of 
collljr amufements, from a noticm 
thcjr arc of lervice to fomc of the 
induftn'ous branches c^ the cominu- 
fiify, by promotirg trade, and 
circulating money among the work- 
ing clafies. But when we refled, 
that the appearance neceflary to 
figure at thefe amufements^ with the 
contingent expcnces they <xxafion, 
and, above all, the fpirit of extrava- 
gance they infufe, have plunged 
numbers of people into difficulties ; 
when, what is flill worfe, we con- 
fider, that finally the load of thefe 
difHculties often falls principally ort 
fuch as can leaft afford to bear it, 
the laborious part of the community, 
whofe complaints of want of pay- 
ment 
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PUS, it witt b^ /cmn4 t\k^ this notion, 
lybich €?itri^ ^ firft %ht fpiQc (hpsiir 
vf pl^ufib^ky^ 18, qn examination^ 
ill ^rqund^ ; a^ .th^t the intereA ojF 
ffa4e is pptlin the.c^ndmcfre qonfulte^ 
tji^fi tj)^ iji^^eFeA qf our morals. 

^t )vere it e^jn true, that fom^ 
^isffps ^ ^r^d^is-people are benefited 
fcy tbem, is the profit fifing fo 9 fe\y 
ti^divAdxi^ls^to be weighed agajnft the 
•odious confeqiKincestJiat muit enfue 
to thejcommunity at large, ftorn fuch 
snoiak and manners ^s this |>ernici- 
^tMJs perpetuity of irtoxipajung plea- 
iiires wi)l necefl&rtly encourage? }$ 
^hcre na .felicity tin life, but ^bat 
arifes from an incrcafe of opulfi^ce .^ 
Or.is.dtAfii^iqnt feftl^^e £?r^the 

K various 
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various evils it may occafion ? This 
may be the creed of tbofe who, for 
the paltry gratification of their ava- 
rice^ fet up with fuch a bare-faced ar- 
rogance, for the patrons and pro* 
moters of improper and dangerous 
excefles.. But when individuals, 
whofe private intereft may perhaps 
be anfwered by fuch means, (hew 
themfdves carelefs of what may befal 
the public, provided their views are 
fulfilled, the public, in its turn, fure- 
ly, has a right to dived itfelf of any 
concern for fuch undeferving mem- 
bers, and to treat them as outcafts, 
unworthy of that fociety they are fo 
ready to facrifice to their own emolu* 
ment. 
The preceding pages have, it is 

prefuaied. 
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prefumed, reprefented, without ex- 
aggeration, the confequences of that^ 
licentious9 wanton fpirit of voluptu- 
oufnefs and diifipation, which has 
of late, fromprefiding over our plea-* 
fures^ aflTumed an influence over our 
manners* 

After having depifled in its real 
colours, what is fo truly alarming to 
the whole nation, as well in its col- 
le&ive as in its individual capacity, 
it remains to be fincerely lamented, 
that any man Ihould be fo utterly 
abandoned in his morals, fo ftrangely 
limited in his conceptions, or curft 
ii^ith fuch a levity of heart, as to 
treat the greateft enormity produced 
by this unhappy fpirit, rather as a 
matter of gaiety and jocc^cnefs, than 

K 2 as 
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as an objf d demanding the faioft ie^ 
tious reflexions. 

In this they may ffeiBbly thinl: 
tbcmfelves fdpportcd by fhfe (hameful 
and guilty connivance, bi)^ might al- 
moft fay tbleratioh, it too openly 
meets with in fome countries abroad. 
But the fhialleft degree 6f confide* 
ration muft quickly convince tbem, 
that depravity and infatuation alone 
can give countenance to what, in the 
tcale of foiind reafoning, is evidently 
a fcandal to human nature* 
X We are taught by daily eKpierience, 
that,however the diflblute and profli- 
gate may endeavour to foften it, by 
the faihionable appellation of gallan- 
try, infidelity in the matrix flatiB is 
pregnant with fuch ixififokt miichi^f 

^ t9 
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to ibcieqr, that ic cannot meet witb 
too iq^ch ab^^cMTeoce aad repioba- 
tipn. 

No fpecies of wickedne($ Itrikes 
sqore ^urefStl^ at the root of humaa 
happinefst Ejp^luiQvc of its neqeflar/ 
^d imnoediate effe(^, the deftrudtio^ 
of doqieiiic traaquillity^ ^nd the in* 
trodqdtion of anarchy and confufioa 
into families^ it is tl^e ufual fburce of 
the mod irxecqn^cileable and inQft h-- 
sal e^Dprikies^ and naturally produces 
t^e Li;ip(t dreadful c^taftrophes in pri^ 
ygite Uf^. Whenever the fpirit of 
gallantry gets footing, ^nd.gro\ys hz.^ 
Jiitual ip any country, it breeds diffi*^ 
dencc and fufpicipn between indivir 
f^gaU, and is unqueftionably t\^ 
&^^^ pt)fl?tt<§kiea to fiicofWiip^ 

K$ from 
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from the fear and jealoufy we are lia- 
ble to entertain of thofe who have 
conftant opportunities to abuie the 
privileges annexed to it. It banifhcs 
all delicacy of fendment, and utterly 
extinguiihes that refpeft for the fair- 
(cx, which is founded on the opinion 
of their honour and virtue ; of which, 
when the violation ceafes to be difre-* 
putable among the men, it feldom re- 
mains an objed of conlequence 
among the women. In (bort, by ex- 
tirpating the mod effedual motive for 
reciprocal attachment, it annihilates 
the eflcntial felicity of love ; and by 
extending our defires and paffions, 
and the hope of gratifying them in- 
difcriminately to all, it eradicates the 
nobleft refinements that dignify the 

human 
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human fyftem^ and throws all the 
eftabliflied ideas of civilized nature^ 
into their primitive chaos and confu^ 
fion. . 

When we ftedfaftly look on this 
pidure of the many evils, inevitably 
arifing in domeftic life, from the in* 
trodudion of fo heinous a vice, when 
we add to them the public calamities 
that have been proved ncceffarily to 
enfue from the fame caufe, it certain- 
ly behoves every reafonable man to 
exert his beft endeavours, to prevent 
their admiffion, or to expel them, 
by an eradication of that which gives 
them exiftence. 

Countries have always flouriihed, 
in proportion to the virtue of their 
inhabitants. The prpfperity of the 

K4 Britiih 
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BrittA Bmplti hb long bSbl doe ui 

•Hi mirny gi«it ^ttdkks^ «ii)(wvft% 

natives of this country. Our (uptn* 
6rhy to tkt feftbf £oro^, irde not 
ftiore froth a iftrbtjgfct elation of our 
faculties^ in the various enttrprizet 
wefbrtiied; than from a 1^ addict 
fidn to thofe frivolities, that have 
kffeitiinated the minds-, and x^fitsitnif 
Bated the maimers of other nations. ' 
As foon as we forget to guard 
igafnft their entrance, the opulence 
of thb ifland will invite an inurniatioi^ 
l>f them. The fafge Moncefquieu ha^ 
predidted, from a variety of reafon- 
ings, that, if ever the EngUfh Ihould 
lofe their liberty, they would become 
the greateft Haves upon earth. By a 

parity 
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paritjr of rrtfooing* k is m> te& prb^ 
fumable^ that^ whenever we Ic^ thofi!^ 
^iifkadocs that baVe laifed bur 
chara&er fo bigh in ibe worlds and 
hH into a ge^ierti adoptions of the fd^ 
lies and vices ol foreigti nationsy wt 
fliall become the tnoft vicious an^ 
^generate of men«^ 

For the fake of the nnany valuable 
coniiderations we haVe at flake, let 
m then be watchful to oppofe thfr 
progrefs of that immoderate fondnefe 
ibr expeniive, luxurious pleafures^ 
^hich bears fuch evident, marks of 
enmity to our welfare. 

Let it tiot appear^ by a tame ac- 
^qbtefcence in the too preVailingfaihiop 
t^f the day, that we are fofuok in re* 
irelty and dijQipation> fo fafcinatcd by 

the 
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die iitB of rfiiaiunacy, as to be to- 
tallj loft to the teak of our du^er. 

Let not our foes have it to boaft, 
tint what they coold not accooiplilh 
by die power of didr anns, tbey 
have at laft eflfeaed by the force of 
their example, a fubfcrviency to their 
nodoDS and manners, and an imita- 
tion of thofe falfe refinements, which 
it ought to be our pride, as much as 
it is our intereft, that our enemies 
fliould always excel us in. 

Let our fair countrywomen ftill re- 
tain the reputation they have long 
and juftly dcferved, that of being 
fupremely beautiful, and equally 
modeft. It is the mod ineftimablc 
prize they can covet : let them not 

lofe the lovclinefs and dignity of their 

fex. 
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fcXf in thofe freedoms that are infe^ 
parable from fo repeated a frequen- 
tation of the paftimes of late fo 
much in vogae* Thefe are no pro- 
per foil for the cultivation of true 
modefty, which, like the fcnfitive 
plant, (brinks at the lead touch of 
familiarity. 

Let us leave to the Italians, let 
us leave to the French, the talents 
of fedu(5lion : let us ftill glory in 
artleffnefs and (implicity in our 
tranfa£bions with womankind, while 
they plume themfelves on their dex- 
terity in aflailing and corrupting in- 
nocence, and in all the various in- 
tricacies of iniquitous intercourfe: 
let the . women of Italy rejoice in 
that fcandalous libertyi they fo fted* 

faftly 
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fk!^y maintain, of giving tkcir han4 
to one man, and tbe^r heart tQ ai^o* 
t|ier: let the Mromen oi Fr^aqci 
exult in that privilege^ ihcy iiU amp^K 
exert, of changing perpettiaUy the 
oLyeds of their criminal attachipent^^ 
and glory^ as it wefrc, in the ppeq 
difplay of their libertinifoi : let the 
men in thofe coumries, |Qavi(hIy 
abandoned to this debaitng fyftem idI 
ienfoality, lofe tbemfelves in a round 
of waAtonneis and deba^cbety i and 
become cattous to chafe feclkigs of 
the heart and mind, that relate ta 
any fubje<ft wherein pleafure has 
not the principal preponderance^ 
let their attention be taken up with 
a fondnels for, and an admiration 

of tboTe imaginary :re&}jeQ>ent9i 

which^ 
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ir!i!ch, tvhflc they prove a fource 
of fruiicfs, inglorious entertainment, 
tiever fail to debilitate the nolvler 
faculties^ and to create a forgetfulnefs 
of the more important fonftions, 
that ought to employ aft individual 
ivho wilhes and pretends to be ranked 
abovd the vulgar. 

But may never this contagion 
reach our country ! Let us recolleft 
the figure we lately made in the qye 
of the univcrfe : let us ponder oa 
the means by which this figure was, 
and is to be fupported : let us fre- 
quently revolve in our thoughts, that 
a people who mean to diftinguiih 
themfelves from all others by the 
excellence of their conftitution, by 
their prolpcrity at home, an^ their * 

glory 
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glory abroad, mud alfo refolve to 
diftinguiih themfelves no lefs by 
the virtues and qualifications 

through which thofe trophies are 
obtained. 

In this refpeft a nation may be 
compared to Hercules, fitting in 
judgment on the charms of virtue, 
and the allurements of vice : its 
choice muft be determined in favour . 
of one ; it cannot become the votary 
of both. 

The temple of Fame (lands on a 
deep fummit ; labour and perfevc- 
rance alone will enable us to afcend. 
He that propofes to fucceed in the 
attempt, ihould, conformably to the 
words of the poet, warm his ima- 
gination with the profpei^ of the 

laurels 
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laurels that he will gather on the 
tap of the mountain : he will then 
difdain fmall difficulties, and derive 
ftrength from the greatnefs of his 
enterprize* 

Magnum tier sfcendo, fed dat 
Mibi gloria vir£s : 
Non j'uvat ex facili leSa 
Corona jugo. 

But without recurring to allego« 
ries and metaphors, the various 
motives that have been enumerated^ 
are powerful enough to induce re* 
fleding people, to condemn without 
hefitation^ jhat ruinous fyftem of 
endlefs amufements and pleafures, 
which we feem to glory in having 
collected from the whole circle of 
fafliionable follies in prefent exiftence 

throughout 
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throu^out Europe. A fufEcien^ 
of proofs has appeared that they 
are clearly dcftrudive of our do- 
'meftic virtues^ and repugnant to that 
manly, ftrenuous difpofirion requt- 
£te in a government like ours, 
vrhere a certain untra<9:ahlene(8 of 
temper is often necefiary for its 
3>fefcrvation. 

Rouzed,theref6re,'T>y the fefleSicm 
'of what we owe to ourfelves, and 
i>y thfe importance of thofe warnings 
'>ve behold in the fate of others, none, 
who are convmced of the /redit»ude 
of the foregoing allegations, ihould 
t)e remifs in their efforts to giw 
«n efFedtual check to the eqoaHy 
rapid and audacious progrefs of the 
mifchief complained of. A fenfible 
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wd ^gaciotis people^ provident of 
fyturhYi . and able to invedigate what 
inay happen by what is paft) is un- 
pardonable, when it remains paffive 
and fupine under fucb a convidiont 
and negledts to apply the neceiSary 
remedies, before the malady has at- 
tained to an incurable height. 

Ic is not reafonable to imagine, the 
flagitious proceedings that now. en-^ 
grofs the attention and converfation of 
the times,, will belong confined to 3 
few, while the temptations that occat 
fionad thefe few to fall, ar« flill held 
out to the many : fucb hopes were 
abfurd ; thpy are not in the nature of 
things. . Thefe proceedings will not 
even be reflrided to thofe. claffes 

L among 
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mtno^ which they firft began : ex^ 
f mpks are tog powerful incentives to 
bie flighted among the little^ when 
once they have been ^ifiUfively adopt*^ 
ed among the great ; and the bad 
have invariably htcn found irrefiftibly 
contagious^ when fuf&red to operate 
without an immediate and vigorous 
oppOfition* 

Animated by thcfe cogent motives ; 
by the defire of preferving peace, re- 
putation, and happine& within our 
families ; by the attachment we pro* 
fefs for our country, and its excel- 
lent conftftution ; by all the ties, in 
fliort, of intereft, policy, and rdt- 
gion ; let us lefolutely determine to 
ftrike home at the caufc of thofe 

evils, 
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ev3S| timtfo forcibljr, fo civintfeiti/ 
threaten deftrudtion to wbat we -hold 
moft dear in publicy as well u, in 
pfivate iifc. 
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